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JAPAN’S ECONOMIC SITUATION TO-DAY 


HE economic structure of Japan is not, in general, such as to give 

her a high war potential. Nevertheless, her industrial strength 
had been rapidly growing for many years before Pearl Harbour, and 
the years 1929-37 saw a tremendous expansion in industrialization, 
whereby both her war potential and capital equipment were much 
increased, After the outbreak of the China War in 1937 this trend 
towards industrialization became even more marked, but industrial 
development was now confined to strategic industries; for example, 
while employment in industries for civilian requirements fell the num- 
bers employed in the metal, machinery, and chemical industries con- 
tinued to expand rapidly. From 1931 onwards an ever-increasing 
proportion of the national income and State revenue was devoted to 
expenditure for military purposes, and the development of war industries 
was aided by the raising of new loans. State control, which had already 
been expanded before the China War, was subsequently applied over a 
still wider field; the National Mobilization Law of 1938 gave the 
Japanese Government very full powers over both the human and 
material resources of the country, powers which were freely exercised 
in the preparation for total war and which have since been increasingly 
tightened up. 

One of the main aims of Japan’s policy of aggression in Manchukuo 
and North China was to strengthen her economic position, and by over- 
running large areas on the continent she increased very substantially 
her war potential. She not only gained control over new agricultural 
and mineral resources, but by the great development in Manchukuo 
of the iron and steel, chemical, and engineering industries added very 
considerably to her own productive capacity. By her subsequent con- 
quest of rich territories in South-East Asia and the Pacific, following the 
outbreak of the Pacific war, she gained access to many raw materials 
essential for her war industries in which she was previously deficient. 
But while Japan’s conquests in the Southern regions added greatly to 
her economic strengh, they also created for her new economic problems. 
The economic structures of the over-run countries in the south are 
normally based on the export overseas of a few sprcialized primary pro- 
ducts far beyond Japan’s own requirements, and the task of reorganizing 
the economic structure of the Greater Co-Prosperity Sphere as a whole 
was complicated by the shipping problem. At the outbreak of the 
European war in 1939 Japan’s Merchant Marine of over 5} million 
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gross registered tons (excluding sailing ships), although less than a 
third of the size of that of the United Kingdom and about half that of 
the United States, was the third largest in the world; but in March, 
1942 the spokesman of the Japanese Navy, Captain Hiraido, said that to 
cater effectively for the interchange of goods among the various parts 
of the Co-Prosperity Sphere the tonnage of the Japanese merchant 
fleet would need to be increased five-fold.! 

If in the early days of the Pacific campaign the Japanese had dreams 
of exploiting to the full the over-run Southern areas these have long 
since come to an end. The ever increasing success of the Allies and the 
continuous sinkings of Japan’s merchant fleet on a scale greater than 
replacement level have brought home to the Japanese the probability 
that they will be unable to hold any of their newly-acquired territories, 
the truth of which the virtual loss of the Philippines must have now 
made even clearer. Fully aware of the great strength of the Allies and 
the threat to the homeland itself, the Japanese have been concentrating 
all their efforts on defence for some time past. Economic policy is 
based on the elimination of all industrial activities except those abso- 
lutely vital to the war effort, and it is significant that, in developing a 
policy of defence, in the allocation of priorities aircraft production is 
placed above shipbuilding. In economic planning a distinction is now 
made between the so-called Inner Zone—Japan proper, Manchukuo, 
Formosa, Korea, Karafuto (South Sakhalin) and North China—and the 
Outer Zone, comprising the remaining territories under occupation. 
All the main industrial regions under Japanese control lie within the 
Inner Zone, and it is naturally here, where facilities already exist, that 
every effort is being made to expand war industries to the full. The 
territories of the Outer Zone have an important part to play in providing, 
from their domestic resources, necessities such as food and housing 
for the troops and other Japanese in their midst; their function in rela- 
tion to the Inner Zone is to supply, so far as shipping permits, raw 
materials essential to the war industries. 

One of the key points in the economic planning initiated by General 
Tojo in September, 1943 was that Japan proper and Manchukuo must, 
in all circumstances, be self-sufficient in food supplies. In December, 
1943 a Food Council was set up to assure self-sufficiency in both these 
areas, and in Formosa and Korea it was given control over both pro- 
duction and distribution. The staple diet of the Japanese consists 
mainly of rice — which normally accounts for two-thirds of the total 
food consumption — fish, beans, barley, sugar, and vegetables. Before 
the war Japan produced about four-fifths of her rice requirements, the 
remainder being imported mainly from her colonies; the only other 
chief foodstuffs of which imports constituted any considerable propor- 
tion were sugar and beans. There are indications that food, more 
especially in urban areas, is already short, but a general condition of real 
starvation seems unlikely’so long as domestic production can be supple- 
mented by imports of rice from Korea and Formosa, rice and soya 
beans from Manchukuo, and sugar from Formosa. There are reports, 

* Quoted by the Domei News Agency on March 15, 1942. 
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however, that owing to the great difficulties in fishing facilities there 
is a scarcity of fish, the second most important item in Japanese food 
consumption. Vegetables are also apparently scarce in the cities, the 
main problem as regards food supplies being the whole question of 
transport and distribution. In order to save shipping farmers have 
been encouraged to increase production of barley and wheat, and the 
populace have been urged that they must consume more of other foods 
and less rice. The rice situation is almost certainly tight, but how tight 
it is difficult to say; owing to shipping difficulties rice is no longer being 
imported in any large quantity from Indo-China and Siam, though 
previously Indo-China was forced to send to Japan all and more than 
all of her surplus. The economic programme in Manchukuo attaches 
much importance to increased production of staple foods and to the 
redistribution of crops so as to ensure an export surplus for Japan, 
more particularly of soya beans. Attempts have also been made to 
increase the export to Japan of foodstuffs from Korea; occupied China, 
where the food situation is acute, is in no position to make any 
contribution. ‘ 

In the Japanese Budget for 1944-45 large sums were allocated for 
the stimulation of food production. The main problem is labour, for 
one of the main weaknesses in Japan’s economy in war, as in peace, 
is her vast and still primitive agriculture which necessitates the retention 
on the land of a huge army of workers. Agricultural workers are 
normally the chief source of manpower for the army, but steps have 
had to be taken to restrict their calling up, and it has apparently also 
been found necessary to discourage the movement of workers from 
agricultural to industrial occupations. Another agricultural problem 
has to do with the question of chemical fertilizers. Nitrates are pro- 
duced locally, but potash is normally imported from Germany, the 
United States, France, and Palestine, and phosphate rock from the 
Japanese mandated islands and French and British possessions in 
Oceania. Before the war the consumption of potash both in Japan 
proper and Manchukuo had been expanding rapidly. Soya bean cake 
from Manchukuo now provides a partial substitute. 

Although Japan is normally self-sufficient in food supplies she is 
dependent to a large extent on imports for her raw materials. It is 
known that before the war she had been building up stocks, and there 
is no doubt that she has since obtained from the over-run countries 
very substantial quantities of raw materials essential to her war effort. 
But in view of the shipping situation and the threatened loss of supply 
from the Southern regions over which she still has control much em- 
phasis is now laid on the urgent necessity of making Japan proper and 
the nearby areas self-sufficient. An outstanding example of this policy 
is the drive to increase the. production of synthetic oil. Before the 
Pacific war Japan imported from overseas, mainly from the United 
States, a very high proportion of her oil requirements, including large 
quantities of refined oils. By her conquest of important oil producing 
centres she gained control over supplies of natural petroleum more than 
ample for her needs; but while she has no doubt been able to draw 
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very considerable quantities of oil from the Netherlands East Indies 
and other oil producing centres she has had to face, not only very heavy 
losses in her tanker fleet, but also the task of restoring to working order 
the refineries rendered useless by the Allied “scorched earth’’ policy, 
Japanese requirements of oil before the Pacific war are thought to have 
been about 4 million metric tons per year, and even with the drastic 
cutting down of civilian consumption must now be higher. Her refining 
capacity in 1943 is estimated to have been in the neighbourhood of 
3 million metric tons annually. The production of crude petroleum in 
Japan proper in 1943 was probably about 400,000 metric tons, and of 
shale oil in Manchukuo some 450,000 metric tons. To this can be added 
say another 250,000 tons of oil from the Japanese concessions in 
Sakhalin, but at the end of March, 1944 it was announced that an 
agreement had been made with the U.S.S.R. that all Japanese oil and 
coal concessions in North Sakhalin should be transferred to the Soviet 
Government. What quantity of synthetic petroleum is now being pro- 
duced is not known; in 1943 output in Japan proper was probably about 
850,000 metric tons, and in Manchukuo possibly 250,000 metric tons, 
but more ambitious plans had already been laid and it seems likely that 
present production is a good deal higher. 

Japan has comparatively good supplies of coal and production in 
recent years has been much increased; but domestic coal is not suitable 
for coking unless supplemented by good coking coal imported from 
elsewhere. There are immense resources of rich coking coal in North 
China, which in the areas under Japanese control have been extensively 
developed; but there is some doubt whether the anticipated high level 
of exports to Japan from these sources has materialized. In April, 1944 
a Japanese broadcast, referring to plans for 1944, admitted that im- 
ports from China had decreased owing to shipping shortages. In Man- 
chukuo attempts to step up coal output appear to have been hindered 
by shortage of machinery and labour, and the expansion in domestic 
industrial activities has probably tended to limit the amount available 
for export. Karafuto and Korea normally send to Japan whatever 
export surplus they may have available. Indo-China also has good 
anthracite coal, but the quantity sent to Japan is believed to be very 
limited. 

The steel industry of Japan proper is normally based to a large extent 
on imported raw materials. Domestic resources of iron ore are small, 
and in 1936, the last pre-war year for which full details are available, 
imported iron ore accounted for about 87 per cent of the total consumed. 
During the decade before the China war the steel industry was charac- 
terized by a heavy consumption of scrap, the proportion of scrap used 
being about 60 per cent, against 40 per cent pig iron. Of the total im- 
ports of iron ore in 1936 42 per cent came from the Straits Settlements, 
31 from China, 14 from the Philippines, 5 from Australia, and 6 from 
Korea. Of the scrap imported nearly 70 per cent came from the United 
States, 9 from India, and the remainder mainly from the Netherlands 
East Indies, Australia, and Canada. India supplied 34 per cent of the 
pig iron ore imported, the U.S.S.R. nearly 30, and Manchukuo 24 per 
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cent, Korea being the only other supplier of importance. The total 
output of steel in 1936 was about 5} million tons, and of this over go 
per cent was produced by the “‘open hearth” process. Since then, with 
raw materials in many cases coming from very different sources, there 
has been a large-scale turnover to the Bessemer system, and production 
has been much increased. Output by the middle of 1944 in Japan 
proper is estimated to have been in the neighbourhood of 11 million 
metric tons, while output in Manchukuo, the only other steel producer 
of any size in the Co-Prosperity Sphere, is put at something over one 
million tons. Another estimate of Japan’s total steel capacity gives a 
figure of 13 million tons of steel ingots and castings, and compares this 
with the United States capacity of 88 million tons.? 

Great efforts are now being made to increase the production of iron 
ore in Japan proper, but output, which in 1943 amounted to only 
about one million tons, is still sufficient to meet only a very small part 
of total demand. The Japanese claim that they are making use of iron 
sand found in Hokkaido, and also that Hokkaido coal can now be used 
without the admixture of coking coal from North China, but both these 
assertions must be accepted with reserve. By far the most important 
sources from which iron ore is at present being derived are North 
China (the Lungyen valley); Central China (the Yangtse valley); Hanoi; 
Korea, which now supplies Japan with as much as 2 million tons of 
concentrates per year; and the Tungtientao region of Manchukuo, 
where great efforts are being made to expand still further the production 
of high-grade ore. It seems doubtful whether shipping conditions now 
permit of any large quantities being imported from Malaya. As far as 
pig iron is concerned Japan herself now produces nearly two-thirds of 
the total output of the Greater Co-Prosperity Sphere, and both Man- 
chukuo and Korea, and to a much smaller extent occupied China, pro- 
duce pig iron for export to Japan. What stocks of scrap Japan may have 
on hand it is impossible to say. 

Not only Japan proper, but also the nearby areas lack many alloys 
needed for the manufacture of special steels. Japan herself produces 
chrome, and Manchukuo and Korea produce manganese, chrome, and 
tungsten, but it seems unlikely that output is sufficient to meet require- 
ments. Japan is the only producer of nickel and her production is small 
and costly. No doubt large quantities of these vital raw materials have 
been obtained from the southern areas, manganese and chrome from 
the Philippines, tungsten from Burma, Indo-China, Siam, and Malaya, 
and nickel from the Celebes, but if Japan proper is ultimately thrown 
back on domestic resources the question of alloys may well become a 
serious problem. In terms of value copper is the most important metal 
produced in Japan, but she is not self-sufficient. Output in Korea and 
Manchukuo is comparatively small — although in Manchukuo there 
are said to be large deposits. For her imports Japan has had to depend 
on the Philippines. Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, and Siam are 
of course the great tin producing centres of the world, and until recently 
Japan had control of supplies of lead and zinc in Burma and still has 

1 See the Christian Science Monitor of Oct. 7, 1944. 
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access to supplies in Indo-China. In these and other non-ferrous 
metals Japan herself is far from self-sufficient. 

Bauxite and rubber are two other vital raw materials needed for her 
war industries for which Japan is largely dependent on imports. In 
the Netherlands East Indies and Malaya she has control over ample 
resources of bauxite, but there is evidence that more than a year ago 
plans were being made for the re-organization of the aluminium 
industry so as to make much greater use of indigenous ores: aluminium 
shale in Japan and Manchukuo, and alum stone in China. According 
to a Japanese broadcast in January, 1943 the production of indigenous 
ores for the aluminium industry was in future to be given high priority. 
As regards rubber, with the main source of world supply under her 
control Japan has almost certainly built up very considerable stocks. 

The biggest item on Japan’s pre-war import list was raw cotton, 
followed in importance by raw wool. Exports of cotton piece goods 
have, of course, virtually ceased, but the amount of raw cotton obtain- 
able from the occupied countries cannot meet more than about half 
Japan’s own domestic peace-time requirements, and cotton is, of course, 
also very important to the war industries — explosives, tyres, etc. 
Before the war raw wool was imported in large quantities from Australia, 
but now the only source of supply of importance is North China and 
Manchukuo. The sacrifice of her textile industries, the mainstay of 
her pre-war prosperity, is, however, an outstanding example of the price 
Japan has had to pay in order to expand her war industries. It is known 
that a large proportion of the textile mills and factories have closed 
down or been converted to war production; for instance, the number 
of cotton spindles in operation in 1943 is estimated to have been less 
than one-quarter of those operating in 1939. Apparently some of the 
discarded textile machinery has been used for scrap. It is reported 
that some has been sent to the occupied territories, but there are also 
reports that in occupied China a number of textile mills have had to 
be closed. The drastic cutting down of the textile industries is only 
one example of the large-scale turn-over from the production of non- 
essential goods to war production and the elimination of all industries 
not considered of vital importance. Under State control this policy has 
been carried out extensively, not only in industry but throughout all 
economic activities, and has been accompanied by a great increase in 
amalgamations. 

As regards labour, the number of industrial workers, which had been 
rising rapidly before the Pacific war, has continued to increase and 
towards the end of 1942 and during 1943 — the period when the con- 
centration of industry was at its height — there was a steady transfer of 
workers from less essential work to munitions manufacture, and this 
process is still going on. The policy of supplementing large-scale 
industrial production by the carrying out of simple manufacturing 
processes in small units and in small rural workshops, which has always 
been a feature of Japanese industry, is being deliberately fostered by 
the Government. How severely Japan’s war production is as yet 
suffering from labour shortage it is difficult to say. All males between 
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12 and 60 and women between 12 and 40 are required to register for 
national service, and according to the Domei News Agency of March 6, 
1944, were to become liable for mobilization as from March 10. There 
has been a considerable increase in the industrial employment of women, 
and the compulsory direction of women into war industries, particu- 
larly aircraft production, is now being developed rapidly. Certain 
occupations are barred to men and for many undertakings a quota is 
laid down as to the proportion of men that may be employed. For 
some time past school children of 13 and over have been called on to 
serve one year in the labour service or in armaments factories, and on 
March 18, 1944 it was announced that all universities and schools, 
except those for younger children, were to close and that students and 
school children were to be drafted to the war industries or other work 
of national importance. A large number of Koreans are employed in 
Japan, but no attempt appears to have been made to introduce foreign 
labour from the occupied countries. 

The administration of Japan’s war economy has undergone various 
changes. Up to the autumn of 1943 it was guided by a Cabinet Planning 
Committee, but in September, 1943 Gen. Tojo abolished the Planning 
Committee and set up a new Ministry of Munitions under his own direc- 
tion, combining the post of Minister of Munitions with that of War 
Minister and Prime Minister. The new Ministry was made responsible 
for all war activities, and nine departments were created covering 
General Mobilization, Aerial Ordinance, Machinery, Iron and Steel, 
Light Metals, Non-Ferrous Metals, Chemicals, Fuels, and Electric 
Power. New laws for the re-organization of the Japanese armaments 
industry defined as war industries all those making weapons and 
munitions, aircraft works, shipbuilding yards, and all branches of 
industry supplying the necessary raw materials. Over all these industries 
the Ministry was given absolute power, but although they thereby 
became in effect State undertakings the Ministry works in close and 
active collaboration with the big industrialists, and private manage- 
ment had not been entirely done away with. The General Managers 
or other leading employees of certain establishments in key industries 
were nominated as Government trustees for production and made 
responsible both for output in their own works and also in other fac- 
tories brought into combination for the purpose of war production. 
When the Tojo Government fell in July, 1944 Gen. Koiso, who be- 
came Prime Minister, announced that Japan’s war policy would not 
undergo any basic change. In August, 1944 the Tokyo radio announced 
thata Supreme Council for the Direction of the War had been organ- 
ized which was to map out a basic policy and effect greater economy 
and also closer collaboration between the fighting and civilian services. 

Since the middle of 1943, when the Japanese people were warned 
that a decisive stage in the Pacific war was approaching, the importance 
of increased air strength has been constantly stressed, and aircraft pro- 
duction from the raw materials to the finished product has had priority 
over all other war industries. It seems probable that one of the greatest 
difficulties in expanding the aircraft industries has been the question 
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of machine tools. Emergency measures were apparently taken for mass 
production, and output in 1943 is said by the Japanese to have exceeded 
that of 1942 by 50 per cent. It appears, however, that production of 
machine tools has not proved entirely satisfactory, for according to the 
Domei News Agency! Japan’s industrial engineers and machinists, 
hampered by the shortage of ordinary machine tools, “hit upon the 
idea of producing wooden boring machines and have had amazing 
success”. It is estimated that towards the end of 1944 ’planes were 
being turned out at the rate of about 20,000 per annum, but although 
the Japanese claim that within the twelve months up to the beginning 
of 1945 production had been doubled, it is doubtful whether it has 
been able to keep pace with wastage and losses. 

Although shipbuilding now has lower priority than aircraft produc- 
tion her shipping position is still probably Japan’s greatest economic 
problem. In June, 1944 the Japanese stated that capacity had been 
doubled as compared with 1943, and it is thought that the tonnage of 
steel ships launched may in fact have been at least double the 1939 
level of 400,000 gross registered tons. But even if the programme of 
building the much vaunted wooden ships has materialized and Japan’s 
total shipbuilding capacity has reached a million tons per annum she 
can have but little hope of being able to counteract the heavy losses 
sustained as a result of the ever increasing Allied attacks. 

Inevitably in war time the information concerning enemy countries 
other than that coming through secret official channels must be some- 
what vague and unsatisfactory, and it is therefore difficult to present 
any detailed picture of economic conditions in Japan. At the same time, 
making due allowance for the lack of reliable and up to date information, 
it is possible to draw one or two broad conclusions. For instance, 
although there is no direct evidence as regards social conditions, it 
would seem that the decline in the consumption of the Japanese people 
has already been steep and that a further decline is anticipated. Accord- 
ing to official Japanese estimates expenditure by the Government repre- 
sented 55 per cent of the national income in 1942-43, 62 per cent in 
1943-44, and 70 in 1944-45. The expansion of State expenditure, 
revenue, and bond issues has been rapid, and in a country where the 
standard of living is normally low it is not possible to effect a large 
transfer of resources to the State without causing serious privation; 
from the financial evidence it therefore appears likely that the standard 
of living in Japan may well have fallen very low. There are, moreover, 
indications that in spite of all the efforts made to place Japan’s economy 
on a total war footing the Japanese Government continue to be far from 
satisfied with the results achieved—more especially in the strategic 
industries—and that with the ever growing success of the Allies they 
are becoming more and more aware of economic weaknesses. Many of 
Japan’s main industrial areas are now being subjected to large-scale 
bombing attacks. Owing to the great density of population in these 
areas the task of evacuation cannot be easy, and the Government have 
also to face the problem of industrial dispersal. 

1 See The Times of Dec. 14, 1944. 
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Although ever since 1943 the Government have stressed the urgent 
need for each area of the Co-Prosperity Sphere to be made self-sufficient 
it is clear that Japan’s economic strength is, in fact, dependent on the 
maintenance of overseas communications. Japan proper is not only 
dependent to some extent on imports from overseas of food from the 
Colonies but also to a much greater degree on imports of raw materials 
vital to her war industries. Already Japan has virtually lost the Philip- 
pines, and the Allied landings on Okinawa are a direct threat to her 
communications with Formosa and China. A broadcast from Tokyo 
on April 3, 1945 which showed much concern over the invasion of 
Okinawa stated: “The war situation continues to grow more serious 
each second”, and added that the enemy hoped to sever the com- 
munications between Japan and China and to use this move as another 
step towards a direct landing operation on the mainland. Two days 
later, on April 5, it was announced that the Koiso Cabinet had resigned 
and that Admiral Suzuki had been ordered by the Emperor to form a 
new Government. Within a few hours came the news that the Soviet 
Government had informed the Japanese Ambassador in Moscow of 
their intention to denounce the Russo-Japanese five-year neutrality 
Pact of 1941. Since then Japan’s strategic position has altered radically 
for the worse, for her fleet has suffered heavy defeat, with the loss of 
the Yamato, her greatest capital ship, and over 400 aircraft. 

From the economic point of view Japan proper is undoubtedly highly 
vulnerable to. blockade, and if overseas communications, not only with 
the southern regions of the Co-Prosperity Sphere but also with the 
Colonies, Occupied China, and Manchukuo should eventually be 
severed, it would seem that Japan’s economic strength might be so 
weakened as to make it extremely difficult for her to carry on any very 
long war in the homeland. There is, however, no means of knowing 
what plans, if any, the Japanese may have made for the continuance of 
resistance in North China and Manchukuo. 

D. P. E. 


SWITZERLAND’S WAR-TIME AND POST- 
WAR POLICY 


Problems of an encircled neutral 


HERE is a natural tendency among the United Nations to look 

upon the isolation of the neutrals from the San Francisco Con- 
ference as a just price for their isolation from the war. To some 
neutrals, particularly Sweden and Switzerland, with their democratic 
and peace-loving traditions, exclusion from the framing of an organiza- 
tion for peace may seem a paradoxical outcome of their consistent pur- 
suit of peace. It must be remembered that the neutral States adopt a 
more strictly judicial approach to the question of neutrality than the 
belligerents, and that they are small States jealous of their national 
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sovereignty, with which neutrality has tended to become synonymous, 
Preservation of their neutrality has, therefore, to some extent become a 
matter of national pride as well as of expediency. 

The impossibility of maintaining strict neutrality in total war should 
be emphasized. Since geographical position and economic dependence 
on the belligerents largely determine the degree of neutrality observed, 
the European States have faced more difficulties in trying to steer a 
neutral course than their counterparts in Latin America. Thus in the 
first 2 years of the war, when Germany was overwhelmingly powerful, 
it was well-nigh impossible to avoid concessions to some of that 
country’s demands; when the position of the Allies improved and that 
of Germany deteriorated, the former no longer accepted this acqui- 
essence as being justified by the military situation, and gradually the 
neutrals have been persuaded to cease exporting war materials to 
Germany. 

The tradition of Switzerland’s neutrality, recognized by the League 
of Nations in 1920, dates back to the Congress of Vienna, when Austria, 
Great Britain, Prussia, Portugal, and Russia guaranteed her perpetual 
neutrali y. Hemmed in as she is by France, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, with groups of her peoples bound by ties of language, culture, 
and religion to each of these States, neutrality appeared to be the only 
way to preserve her independence. She has been able to pursue this 
policy with a greater measure of success than other small European 
States (Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, for instance) partly because 
of her own energetic measures of self-defence and her mountainous 
terrain and easily defended frontiers, but largely because her neutrality 
in the early days of the war suited Germany. It is equally clear that her 
invaluable work as Protecting Power and the services of the Inter- 
national Red Cross (manned by Swiss personnel) to Allied prisoners of 
war make her continued neutrality more valuable to the Allies to-day 
than a last-minute declaration of war. 

It is probable that Germany hoped that by bombarding Switzerland 
with propaganda she would achieve a cheap victory. Switzerland would 
voluntarily enter the New Order and become a German satellite. In 
this Germany underestimated the moral and mental integrity of the 
Swiss, for the Government, backed by the press, have encouraged the 
people to form their own judgments. They have picked their way 
through the welter of propaganda, emerging with a realistic conception 
of its significance. ‘This imperviousness to propaganda, coupled with 
an early awareness of her danger and the imperative need of inde- 
pendence, have been sources of strength in defence of Switzeriand’s 
neutrality. , 

In 1936 the Government urged the people to store tinned food and 
cereals, and in 1938 and 1939 itself laid in large stocks. In 1939 it again 
instructed the people to lay up and maintain stocks for three months. 
The agricultural economy of the country has had to be changed, the 
amount of stock decreased, and the land under cultivation increased. 
In spite of two bad harvests, adequate rations have been maintained. 

1 See the Bulletin of Sept. 6, 1943, Vol. XX, No. 18. 
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Self-sufficiency in food! and continuous mobilization have been the 
watch-words of the Government throughout the war. Mobilization is 
estimated to cost £100 million a year. Each crisis of the European war, 
from the invasion of Norway to the advance of the Allies to the Swiss 
frontier, has caused an intensification of defence and renewed declara- 
tions of the inviolability of Swiss territory. In the autumn of 1944 
it was revealed that Gen. Guisan, the C.-in-C., had in 1940 
planned a réduit in the Alps in which the Army could have held out 
for years. 

Switzerland has so far been spared a direct military assault on her 
frontiers, but she has had to contend with a Nazi Fifth Column. As 
early as 1938 the Swiss authorities atrested the leaders and several 
members of the Swiss Nazi party. In September 1940, however, the 
President, M. Pilet-Golaz, received leaders of the “Swiss National 
Movement”’, a national-socialist organization. There was a storm of 
criticism, followed in November by the dissolution of the ‘National 
Movement” and associated Nazi organizations. The Communist party, 
already banned in a number of Cantons, was dissolved by Federal decree 
on August 6, 1940. Attempts to revive either Nazi or Communist 
parties have been squashed by the Government on security grounds. 
On Oct. 4, 1942, mew measures were passed bringing all persons 
suspected of military espionage under the jurisdiction of military courts. 
Heavy sentences, including the death sentence, have been imposed by 
these courts. 

Switzerland’s geographical position has been. both an asset and a 
liability. The St. Gothard line is the quickest route from Germany to 
Italy. The tunnels of this line and the Simplon line are mined and 
could be blown up the moment German troops crossed the Swiss 
frontier. This has discouraged a German military attack. On the other 
hand coal and raw materials* have flowed along the St. Gothard line to 
Italy, so that the price of the bargain has really been paid by the Allies. 
Switzerland’s strategic position blunted the German military weapon, 
but increased her vulnerability to the economic weapon, and any critic- 
ism of Swiss trade policy during the period that she was surrounded by 
Axis-controlled territory must be tempered by this fact. A land- 
locked, industrialized country, dependent on emports and exports for her 
existence, it was inevitable that her trade with continental Europe 
should increase at the expense of her overseas trade. Imports from 
Germany (in millions of Swiss francs) were in 1939, 440, in 1941, 656; 
exports to Germany were 192 in 1939, and 576 in 1941. Total export 
and import figures show a decline in the volume of trade and an increase 
in its value, the anomaly being explained by the general increase in 
prices and by Germany’s monopoly of control and delivery, which 
enabled her to increase prices of essential Swiss imports. Heating oil 
had by 1943 increased by 546 per cent, Luxemburg coal by 169 per 
cent, and Siemens-Martin steel by 109 per cent. Switzerland has thus 


' Switzerland has had to remain dependent on imported grain. 
* Switzerland refused to allow the passage of troops and munitions, however. 
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had to pay dearly for maintaining her industries and employment 
in a flourishing condition.! 

Trade agreements with Germany covering the period ending Dec. 
31, 1942, provided for the supply of coal, steel, iron, and oil by Ger- 
many in exchange for precision instruments, ball-bearings, etc., and 
cattle, dairy products, and fruit. During the last six months of 1942 
Switzerland exported to Germany and German-occupied territory 
fruit and dairy produce to the value of 64 million Swiss francs, and 
imported from Germany and German-occupied territories (excepting 
France) foodstuffs valued at 46 million Swiss francs. Since 1942, how- 
ever, the development of the Wahlen Plan, which aims at self-suffi- 
ciency in food, hag helped her to face increasing food shortages and 
transport difficulties with comparative equanimity. 

The lack of complete and reliable trade figures gives room for con- 
siderable diversity of opinion as to the degree of Switzerland’s economic 
collaboration with Germany. The Swiss have been able to counter criti- 
cism by pointing out, with considerable justification, that the Allies have 
never been able to offer them coal, iron, and oil, and that they them- 
selves are not responsible for the blockade and counter-blockade. They 
have naturally endeavoured to maintain contact with non-German 
markets and have availed themselves of all the facilities offered by the 
navicert system. In April, 1941 Switzerland created a merchant navy 
which used the ports of Genoa, Marseilles, and Lisbon. Figures furn- 
ished by the Swiss Legation in the United States show that in 1941 
Switzerland imported 213 thousand tons of goods valued at 151 million 
Swiss francs from the United States, as against 341 thousand tons valued 
at 132 million francs in 1939. Exports for 1941 were 3 thousand tons 
valued at 107 million francs, as against 14 thousand tons valued at 129 
million francs in 1939. The development of the campaigns in Italy and 
France has brought overland transport problems and more rigid control 
by the belligerents. Immediately before the recent economic agree- 
ment between Switzerland and the Allies supplies from overseas had 
been reduced to a mere trickle. 

As early as 1942 the Swiss were showing a hardened attitude towards 
German proposals. The automobile industry, though desperately in 
need of work, refused to manufacture 2,000 lorries ordered by Ger- 
many. It did, however, undertake to convert 2,000 lorries for the use 
of wood gas. In the autumn of 1942 the Government refused to accept 
an agreement to manufacture military equipment from German 
materials under German supervision. Before the war the chemical 
industry was closely tied to the German chemical industry — I.G. 
Chemie, Basle, and I.G. Farbenindustrie, Frankfurt, were both formed 
in 1929 with acommon stock. In 1940 I.G. Chemie terminzted the divi- 
dend guarantee arrangement with I.G. Farbenindustrie, “ostensibly to 


2 


remove the stigma of the former German interest in the Swiss concern”. 


1 A report in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, of June 24, 1944, stated that Switzer- 
land had maintained her leading position in the watch industry and produced 
about three-quarters of the world’s requirements in this field. 

2 See Swiss Neutrality, by Malcolm Moor, in Yale Review, Autumn 1943. 
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A report in the American press' that the Swiss connived at smuggling 
by Allied agents of valuable industrial gems and precision instruments 
is an interesting footnote to an assessment of Swiss neutrality under 
pressure of German encirclement. 

The breakdown of the German economic order has brought increas- 
ing hardships to Switzerland in the shape of reduced rations and trade, 
but has nevertheless been welcomed with wholehearted sincerity, for 
the Swiss never cherished any illusions as to the ignominious part they 
would ultimately play in the German Grossraum. Apart from a short- 
lived wave oS fatalistic acceptance of the New Order which swept the 
country when France fell, Swiss papers and sympathies have sided 
with the Allies. Throughout the war there has had to be a conflict 
between expediency and sympathy. There has been a tendency in the 
American, and more particularly in the Russian, press to criticize the 
Swiss on the ground that expediency has degenerated into materialism. 
The Russians go so far as to accuse Switzerland of being pro-Nazi and 
Swiss democracy as being a mask of hypocrisy. Pravda (Nov. 26, 1944) 
stated that the entire engineering industry of Switzerland had worked 
for the Axis and that one firm alone had supplied Germany with 
8 million 20 mm. shells. Russia refused to attend the International 
Civil Aviation Conference in November 1944 because Switzerland, 
Spain, and Portugal, who had “‘conducted a pro-Fascist policy hostile 
to the Soviet Union”, had also been invited, and on Nov. 7, 1944 
refused to renew diplomatic relations with Switzerland. This was a 
blow to national pride which naturally provoked indignation, but the 
Left Wing blamed the Government, particularly the Foreign Minister, 
M. Pilet-Golaz (a Catholic with an anti-Bolshevik reputation) for its 
mis-handling of negotiations which, because of history and past foreign 
policy, were bound to be delicate. The Socialists thought that the ban 
on the Swiss Communist party and the Government’s previous reluc- 
tance to resume relations justified the Russian attitude. On the whole, 
however, the press considered that the reasons given by Russia were not 
justified by the facts. On Nov. 26 the War Minister said that Switzer- 
land would try to re-establish correct and friendly relations with Russia, 
but added that “every interference by foreign countries is, however, 
intolerable to us”’. 

Relations with the Western Powers have not been hampered by 
political misunderstanding, and cross-currents of resentment have been 
eliminated by the recent economic negotiations. The American and 
British campaign against neutral trade with Germany launched in the 
spring of 1944 was criticized in Switzerland on the ground that a 
neutral’s relations with the belligerents were not regulated by the 
military situation of the moment but by international law, which per- 
mitted sovereign States to trade with the belligerents, provided that 
correct proportions were maintained. This thesis was, of course, pre- 
cisely the opposite of that held by the Allies, who considered “military 
situation” to be the operative words. The main weight of the Allied 


' See the Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 1, 1945. 
* This was illustrated by a speech made by M. Pilet-Golaz on July 25, 1940. 
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drive was directed at this time not against Switzerland but against 
Sweden, Spain, Portugal, and Turkey. After the invasion of Europe it 
was felt that the danger of German reprisals, to which Switzerland had 
always been particularly vulnerable, was remote, and the Allied attitude 
stiffened. The Swiss at first maintained that they had voluntarily 
reduced their export of war materials to Germany during the past 2 
years and had no intention of yielding to economic pressure by any of 
the belligerents. In spite of an unhelpful anti-Swiss campaign by sec- 
tions of the American press, Switzerland has gradually accepted the 
Allied: point of view and met all their demands. The United States and 
British Governments have, for their part, shown that they appreciate 
Switzerland’s problems, and there is tangible evidence of the mutual 
understanding reached at Berne in the documents signed on March 8, 
1945. ° 

The end of German resistance was almost in sight, but the Allies 
still had two reasons for anxiety. One was the amount and nature of 
material which Germany was still receiving from Switzerland and the 
coal which was reaching N. Italy via Swiss railways; the second was 
the secretion of Nazi funds in Swiss banks, and this was really the 
graver problem of the two. At the end of September 1944 the Swiss 
had banned the export of all war materials (excluding precision instru- 
ments) to all belligerents, and traffic on the St. Gothard line had also 
been much reduced. Trade with Germany was taking place on a full 
reciprocity basis, but — and this was the crux of the problem — so long 
as Germany continued to supply Switzerland with vital raw materials 
the latter had to export goods in return. Shipments of watch movements 
and chemicals to the United States in exchange for wheat, dried fruit, 
oil, etc., were scheduled to begin in September 1944, but transportation 
through France was proving to be a bottle-neck for vital Swiss imports. 
The Swiss argued that if SHAEF co-operated by giving transport 
facilities they could afford to curtail deliveries to Germany. Both these 
points have been agreed upon, and in addition coal, iron, and steel have 
been prohibited from the transit route to Italy. 

As regards the transfer of German capital to Switzerland, the Allied 
Governments based their demands on Bretton Woods resolution No. 6 
which aims at controlling and making a proper disposition of enemy 
assets and looted property. Here too the negotiations were successful. 
On Feb. 16, 1945 German credits in Switzerland were blocked, and an 
investigation of Swiss-held German assets is being made. On March 4 
dealings in foreign banknotes were banned. 

Switzerland might well have provided a useful back-door for the 
Nazi leaders. The door is now finally shut, but the Nazis may still 
try to get through, and the danger of a stampede over the Swiss frontier 
is greater now than it has ever been. The Government has shown itself 
fully alive to this danger, and in the autumn of 1944 ordered frontier 
guards to refuse entry to S.S. troops and Gestapo—other German 
deserters were interned. Laval and other French quislings were refused 
admission. The right of asylum has been denied to ‘“‘those who have 

' The Times of March 9, 1945 published a summary of the agreements. 
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violated the laws of war’’,! but to “worthy” refugees Switzerland has 
shown magnificent hospitality. In January, 1944 these were reported to 
number over 70 thousand, and by the end of the year had reached dis- 
quieting proportions. 

Switzerland’s neutrality has not brought her complete immunity from 
physical danger, for the belligerents, particularly the British and 
Americans, have frequently violated the Swiss air and on many occa- 
sions bombers have crashed or landed on Swiss territory. On April 1, 
1944 a squadron of American Liberators bombed the town of Schaff- 
hausen. Deep regret was expressed and reparation “‘as far as is humanly 
possible” for “the tragic bombing” was promised by Mr. Cordell Hull. 
There have been other incidents, though on a smaller scale, and the 
Luftwaffe has also been guilty of bombing and machine-gunning Swiss 
territory. Switzerland has protested many times against the violation of 
her air, but she has treated interned airmen with characteristic hospi- 
tality, and the Swiss A.A. fire against Allied bombers has shown an 
inaccuracy which, from the Aliued viewpoint, is highly commendable. 

To sum up, it may be said that Switzerland has not had an entirely 
easy passage through the war years. She has performed immeasurable 
service to humanity through the activities of the Red Cross and her 
hard-worked diplomatic corps, and this is not likely to be forgotten by the 
Allies. She has already shown herself eager to help in the reconstruction 
of Europe,’ has offered to supply France with hydro-electric power, and 
has concluded a financial agreement to facilitate Franco-Swiss trade. 
Although her standard of living has not fallen to anything like the low 
level of the German-occupied countries, her future could be black 
without Allied co-operation, for Germany has always been her biggest 
market. On the other hand, Swiss industries, unhampered by the direct 
impact of war, are in an unrivalled position, while the fine workmanship 
of her consumers’ goods should find them a ready market in a world 
which is tired of shoddy war-time products. The friendly atmosphere 
of the talks at Berne is an encouraging pointer to the future. 

Looking towards the post-war world security organization, Switzer- 
land has welcomed the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as a sincere contri- 
bution towards the peace of the future, but shares the apprehension of 
other small States about the concentration of authority in the hands 
of the Great Powers. Criticism in the press has been objective and 
realistic. The Basler Nachrichten (Oct. 11) thought there was much to 
be said for the argument that it was better to avoid a third world war 
with the aid of a League of Nations of which the organization was not 
entirely satisfactory than to achieve a perfectly organized League which 
the Great Powers refused to stand by: this neutral opinion would seem to 


typify the attitude of all the war-weary nations. 
J. R. 


' By a Federal Decree of Nov. 14, 1944. 
*See Mr. Dingle Foot’s statement in the House of Commons on March 
20, 1945. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

On March 27 Gen. Eisenhower told the press that the Germans were 
now a whipped army incapable of employing enough strength to stop 
the Allies anywhere within range of their maintenance resources, 
There would, he thought, be no unconditional surrender by negotiation, 
but an imposed surrender. The Germans made a mistake in standing 
on the Saar and fighting. His own plan had been to defeat them west 
of the Rhine, after joining forces with the Army advancing from the 
south. To do this the first necessity was to create an exposed flank, and 
this operation began on Feb. 8 with the attack by the 21st Army 
Group between the Maas and the Rhine, so preparing the way for 
another attack on the Roer, but the latter operation was delayed by 
floods till Feb. 23. 

The plan was in three parts: the attack in the north; the drive through 
Diisseldorf so as to create an exposed flank for Gen. Bradley’s 12th 
Army Group; and the destruction of the enemy in the south. Bradley 
attacked with the 7th Corps to support the gth Army, and at the same 
time secretly got the 3rd Corps ready and turned it southward into the 
Eifel. Gen. Devers had been building up the 7th Army till it was 
exceptionally strong, and so could attack the defences of the Saar with 
success, while Gen. Patton attacked from the direction of Trier. The 
result of these operations was that 250,000 Germans had been captured 
since March 1. 


The position on March 27 was that the British 2nd Army had 
8 bridgeheads on the Rhine, while the gth Army had 7 and were nearing 
Dorsten, on the Lippe. German parachute troops were fighting very 
hard north-east of Rees, especially against the British forces which were 
threatening Isselburg. The 1st Army had pushed on 27 miles and was 
now 60 miles east of the Rhine, occupying Herborn on the Dill, and 
making contact with the 3rd Army near Lahnstein, south-east of 
Coblenz. They also reached Arfurt, east of Limburg. 3rd Army tanks 
were 25 miles beyond Wurzburg, and had cleared 10 towns east of 
Boppard. Fighting was going on in Frankfurt, while south of Coblenz 
the 2 bridgeheads on the Rhine were rapidly being expanded. The 7th 
Army crossed the Rhine at several points north of Mannheim early on 
March 26 and established a bridgehead. They also cleared Germsheim, 
north-east of Worms. 

Rapid progress was made all along the front except in the north, 
where the Germans concentrated their best troops round Arnhem and 
in eastern Holland. At the end of March a security black-out was put 
into force regarding the operations of the 21st Army Group front, but 
the following outline of progress may be given. 

March 28. A break through between Bocholt and Dorsten in 
direction of Borken. Dorsten reached. Canadians reached Emmerich. 
The gth Army linked up with the British on the Lippe. Hamborn 
taken, and Duisberg itself entered. 
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March 30. Tank spearheads now far beyond Bottrop, Dorsten, 
Borken, and Bocholt. Canadian 1st Army across the Dutch frontier, 
moving north-west, and the gth Army, breaking out south of Lippe in 
the night, was now clearing Duisberg. Emmerich cleared and An- 
holt, east of it, taken. 

March 31. Miinster surrounded, and the Dortmund-Ems Canal 
crossed. Press reports of large-scale withdrawals from Central Holland. 
The Canadians north-east of Emmerich were now outflanking the 
enemy line along the Ijssel from Arnhem to the Zuider Zee. All Ger- 
man airfields from which tactical support could be given to the troops 
opposing the 21st Army Group now being evacuated. 

April 1. The gth Army made contact with the 1st at Lippstadt, 
trapping the Germans in the Ruhr area. 

April 2. A partial lifting of the black-out showed that 21st Army 
Group tanks had pushed 100 miles north and north-east of the Rhine 
in 11 days. Rheine, Enschede, and Miinster occupied. The Canadian 
ist Army attacked that day from the Nijmegen “island”, and pushed 
on 1§ miles into Holland along the Zutphen-Hengelo road. Paderborn 
was also occupied, after considerable fighting. Enemy attempts to 
break out of the Ruhr pocket to the south were defeated. 

April 3. The Canadian 1st Army established 2 bridgeheads on the 
Twenthe Canal. The Arnhem “island” was cleared and Nordhorn, 
north-east of Hengelo, was taken. British 2nd Army patrols reached 
Osnabriick. The 9th Army cleared the Teutoburger-Wald, stretching 
south-eastward just south of Osnabriick, and also captured Hamm. 
Gen. Eisenhower stated that the encirclement of the Ruhr had cut off 
all Army Group B and part of Group H, forming a large pocket of 
enemy troops who were now ripe for annihilation. It would long be 
remembered in history as an outstanding battle of the war. 

April 4. The Canadians entered Zutphen, against strong opposition. 
The British entered Hengelo, and advancing from Hengelo reached the 
Ems at Lingen. Osnabriick was occupied. The gth Army reached the 
Weser between Minden and Herford. 

April 5. The British 2nd reached Minden, and took Steyerberg, 
Schliisselburg, and Petershagen, on the Weser. The Canadians took 
Almelo, and pushed on to Ulsen. The gth Army reverted to the control 
of Gen. Bradley’s 12th Army Group. It finished clearing the Teuto- 
burger-Wald and also crossed the Lippe east of Hamm. 

April 6. Canadians on the Ijssel linked up near Zutphen with 
British forces.coming from Nijmegen, meeting very strong opposition. 
They also pushed on to Deventer and, further north, captured Coevor- 
den. They met strong resistance on the Twenthe Canal, but made a 
final assault on Zutphen. 

The British, from Osnabriick, pushed forward nearly 60 miles in 
24 hours round the Diimmer Lake towards Diepholz, and then 20 
miles eastward towards the Bremen-Minden road. They were also now 
across the Weser on the road to Hanover, while the gth Army crossed 
it above Minden. 

April 7. British forces at Buchen, 12 miles from Bremen. Two 
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Weser bridgeheads near Petershagen linked up. gth Army tanks took 
Schulenberg, 1o miles south of Hanover, and, in the Ruhr, reached 
Soest. 

April 8. Parachutists landed in North Holland, to link up with 
Canadians moving on from Coevorden, who were now only 6 miles 
from Meppel. Zutphen cleared. On the Ems, British forces fighting 
hard at Meppen, and also reached points 20 ‘miles to the east, after 
crossing the Ems at Lingen. gth Army tanks entered Hildesheim, 
20 miles south-east of Hanover, and British airborne troops reached 
Neustadt, north-west of Hanover, after crossing the Leine, and linked 
up with 9th Army tanks. Other forces reached the outskirts of Dort- 
mund. 

April 9. Canadians made contact with the parachutists in North 
Holland, and, by-passing Meppel, reached points near the Zuider Zee. 
Tanks in operation outside Zwolle. Across the Ems, ground gained 
east and north of Meppen and east of Lingen, against fairly strong 
opposition. British forces took Bassum, 15 miles south of Bremen, 
and reached points only 5 from the port. The gth Army entered 
Essen, which they found had been idle since the air attack on March 11. 
Heavy fighting round Hildesheim. 

South of the Ruhr the 1st and 3rd Armies linked up on the Lahn 
river on March 28, after 1st Army tanks had reached Giessen and 
3rd Army troops had pushed northward from Hanau, just east of 
Frankfurt. They also reached Gemiinden, east of Aschaffenburg. 7th 
Army troops joined up with the 3rd Army between Mainz and Worms, 
and reached the Main 33 miles east of the Rhine, and also broke into 
the Neckar Valley, north of Mannheim. On March 2g they occupied 
Mannheim, and next day Heidelberg. 

On March 30 the 1st Army reached Paderborn, after a 65-mile dash 
from Marburg in under 36 hours. They took 11,000 prisoners that 
day, making over 41,000 in 6 days. Progress was also made to Borken, 
east of Giessen, while the 3rd Army captured Lauterbach, after 
advancing 45 miles in 30 hours. They had now taken 140,000 prisoners 
since they crossed the Moselle 2 weeks previously, and had killed or 
wounded 99,000 Germans, virtually wiping out their rst and 7th 
Armies. 

The 1st Army were now swinging north on a 50-mile front, while 
the 3rd were approaching Eisenach. The 7th, on March 31, crossed 
the Tauber and made progress towards Wurzburg. Aschaffenburg 
was now in flames, after prolonged resistance. ‘The 1st cleared Pader- 
born on April 1 and entered Hamm, and the 3rd crossed the Fulda 
against strong opposition and reached that town. Their tanks then 
broke loose again and reached the Werra near Eisenach. On April 3 
they captured Cassel and reached Gotha, and also crossed the Werra 
and reached points nearly 30 miles south-east of Cassel. Meanwhile 
the 1st Army were dealing with many counter-attacks, especially near 
Siegen and Warburg, and made several more crossings of the Sieg 
river. 


By April 4 Cassel, Gotha, and Suhl had all been cleared, and the 
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;rd Army was pushing through the Fulda gap towards Jena. It was 
stated that day that the 3rd Army’s A.A. guns had, since March 17, 
shot down 195 enemy planes and damaged 100 more. They also took 
16,454 prisoners that day, making 63,400 captured east of the Rhine. 
On April 5 the 3rd took Eisenach and Miihlhausen, and cleared Zella 
Mehlis and Ohrdruf. The 7th Army were meanwhile fighting their 
way into Heilbronn, and meeting strong opposition on both the Neckar 
and Jagst rivers. 

On April 6 the rst Army reached the Weser below Cassel, thus 
extending the Allied hold of the left bank of the river to go miles. Next 
day they captured Géttingen, 22 miles north-east of Cassel, and, 
pushing on south-eastward, joined up with 3rd Army tanks on April 9, 
and also entered Einbeck and other places north and east of Géttingen. 

The 3rd Army cleared Meiningen on April 6 and also reached 
Langensalza, north of Gotha. They also gained ground both north of 
Miihlhausen and south of Gotha, defeating many counter-attacks. 
The 7th Army was meanwhile fighting hard at Heilbronn and near 
Schweinfurt, but reached Crailsheim in a sudden dash from Heilbronn. 

The French 1st Army crossed the Rhine early on March 31 and 
linked up with units of the rst Army moving south from Mannheim. 
On April 4 they entered Karlsruhe after making another crossing, and 
despite strong opposition, pushed on south-eastward to take Pforzheim 
on April 8. Next day they were on the Neckar, and were also nearing 
Stuttgart. 

The number of prisoners taken daily on the whole front rose steadily, 
to reach some 40,000 by the second week in April. The 3rd Army 
alone took over 38,000 between March 23 and April 1, and between 
March 2 and April 3 the total for all armies was 280,000. On April 9 
it was announced that since April 1 German losses totalled 250,000, 
most of them prisoners. On March 31 Gen. Eisenhower issued “in- 
structions to the Wehrmacht” in which he told them that the Reich 
Government had ceased to exercise effective control over wide areas 
of Germany and the High Command had lost effective control over 
many units. So, to avoid unnecessary bloodshed and sacrifice of life, 
he issued detailed instructions as to how they should surrender. 

At sea, on April 1 it was announced that a large convoy had reached 
Russia without loss, despite heavy attacks, and on its return had sunk 
a U-boat and destroyed 10 or more aircraft, over 94 per cent of the 
ships reaching port safely despite repeated attacks. The corvette 
Bluebell and 2 aircraft were lost. On April 4 destroyers attacked 4 
enemy supply ships, escorted by 3 warships, off Egersund, and sank 1, 
left 1 on fire, and probably torpedoed a third, sustaining no casualties 
or damage. C.C. aircraft blew up a cargo ship and set another on fire 
in the Kattegat and Skaggerak. 

In the air the heaviest attacks were against U-boat bases in the 
Weser estuary, hit on March 27 with 10-ton bombs, and at Hamburg, 
while on March 30 Brem:n, Hamburg, and Wilhelmshaven had the 
heaviest attack ever made on enemy ports. March was a record month 
for the U.S. 8th Air Force, which dropped 65,625 tons on Germany. 
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Some 1,500 B bombers and escort were out daily, and only 138 bombers 
and 99 fighters were lost, or less than half of 1 per cent. Berlin was 
attacked by Mosquitoes 36 nights running, and then, after one night’s 
respite, continuously again. Very heavy attacks were also made on oil 
stores, benzol and synthetic oil plants, tank factories, etc., at Bruns- 
wick, Halle, and Berlin, including a very heavy day raid on tank plant 
near Berlin on March 28. 

On April 1 and following day attacks were made on railways and 
roads in Holland, doing great damage to enemy transport leaving the 
country (over 800 wrecked in the first 24 hours) and destroying 45 
enemy ’planes for the loss of 24. On April 2-3, in operations in the 
Weser area, at least 58 were destroyed when the Luftwaffe attempted . 
to delay the Allies’ progress, and on April 6 a further 70 or more were 
destroyed trying to attack the 3rd Army. In operations next day 104 
more were shot down, when B aircraft visited jet-propelled aircraft 
bases, ordnance depots, railyards, etc., on the 21st Army Group front. 
And on April g, the third day of attacks on jet-propelled ’plane bases 
in Bavaria, 83 or more aircraft were destroyed on the ground, parked 
on an Autobahn and well camouflaged. 1o airfields were hit that day 
in the Munich area, making 27 of these bases visited in 3 days. Some 
150 enemy ’planes were also destroyed in air fighting over Berlin in 
the first few days of April. 

The other principal operations were: against Kiel on April 3 and 4, 
when great damage was done to shipping (nearly all the most impor- 
tant units of the German Navy were believed to have come there from 
Danzig and other ports to the east) and against U-boat yards at Ham- 
burg, troop concentrations at Nordhausen, and objectives at Plauen 
and elsewhere; synthetic oil plants at Lutzkendorf, Leuna, and Harburg, 
and targets at Magdeburg, etc., on April 4 day and night, for the loss 
of 19; war depots at Ingolstadt and other centres in Bavaria, rails at 
Nuremberg and Plauen on April 5; oil refineries near Leipzig and 
targets at Ijmuiden on April 7 night; airfields, railyards, oil stores, and 
war depots throughout the area from Hamburg to Nuremberg on 
April 8, for the loss of 11; and U-boat bases, oil stores, etc., at Hamburg, 
synthetic oil plant at Lutzkendorf, and targets at Dessau and Berlin 
on April 8 night and on 9, for the loss of 12. Many 10-ton bombs 
were dropped in the attacks on U-boat bases and yards, including that 
of Blohm and Voss, where 17,000 men were stated still to be employed. 

Much of the supplies of petrol, rations, and other necessities sent 
up to the tank spearheads of the 2nd, gth, rst, 3rd and 7th Armies was 
carried by transport aircraft, which on April 3 alone delivered 1,500 
tons of petrol and 150,000 rations, and brought back g15 prisoners and 
wounded. On April 9, for instance, aircraft flew in sufficient petrol 
for the day’s needs for 5 armoured divisions. The largest quantity 
was on April 4, when nearly 2,000 aircraft carried 669,465 gallons to 
advanced bases. (An armoured division used about 100,000 gallons 
a day.) 

The joint statement on U-boat warfare in March stated that the 
U-boat effort continued to increase, but fewer successes were obtained 
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than in February. Casualties inflicted on U-boats were again severe 
and the Allied bombing and minelaying policy delayed the introduction 
of new types. The capture of Danzig by the Russians helped to cut 
off the evil at its source. 

The Germans claimed several defensive successes, including the 
recapture of Léhr, Gemiinden, Gotha, Wurzburg, and other towns, 
but did not report their loss again subsequently. They also reported 
the defeat of several attacks on Emmerich, Cassel, and other important 
towns, with heavy Allied losses of tanks. Admitting Allied progress in 
many sectors at the beginning of April, they stated on April 5 that the 
climax of the advance of the Anglo-American tank forces had now been 
reached, if not passed, and said their mobility and speed had been 
noticeably checked in the past 24 hours. They also claimed, on April 8, 
that the parachute troops dropped in Eastern Holland had been 
annihilated. 

At sea they reported that special devices of the Navy had sunk 
2 large laden ships in the Scheldt and off the British coast, and had 
torpedoed 2 more. Off Norway they claimed the destruction of 29 
British heavy bombers on March 31 night, with no loss to themselves, 
and on April 1 announced that in March, in operations at sea against 
the Allied supply lines, the Navy had sunk 62 cargo ships, an 
auxiliary aircraft carrier, 11 destroyers and escort vessels, and 2 speed- 
boats, also torpedoing 4 ships and a destroyer. 


RUSSIA 

Gdynia was occupied by the 2nd White Russian Army on March 28, 
and 9,000 prisoners taken. Several suburbs of Danzig were also over- 
run, and by March 30 the whole city had been taken, with 45 U-boats 
and 151 vessels of various kinds, 140 tanks and s.p. guns, 84 aircraft, 
358 guns, 15 armoured trains, 306 locomotives, 6,665 rail trucks, and 
large stores of war material. In the battle for the city 10,000 Germans 
were captured, and over 39,000 killed. By April 5 the large groups of 
enemy troops on the coast north of Gdynia had been disposed of, with 
3,340 prisoners taken, and 239 guns. 

In East Prussia, south-west of Kénigsberg, the strip of land still held 
by the Germans was heavily shelled and bombed at the end of March, 
and on March 26 and 27 very large numbers of guns and tanks were 
captured in the attacks made to destroy this last (except for K6nigsberg 
itself) foothold of the Germans in East Prussia. On April 8 the assault 
on Kénigsberg was launched from the north-east, south, and north- 
west, and over 15,000 prisoners were taken. Next evening the fortress 
rusrendered, after the Russians had captured 27,000 prisoners in the 
course of the day. 

In Silesia, Marshal Konev captured Strehlen, south of Breslau, on 
March 27; also Rybnik, east of Ratibor, and progress was made in 
disposing of enemy groups in the Glogau and Breslau areas. On 
March 31 Ratibor and places west of it were occupied, opening the 
way to the Moravian gap into Slovakia, and on April 1 Glogau was 
taken, with 8,000 prisoners and much booty. Breslau was still holding 
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out, but 3 suburbs were occupied on April 5. Very little information 
came from the Berlin front, but on March 30 the Russians reported the 
occupation of Kiistrin. 

The Germans on March 30 admitted the loss, but at great cost to 
the enemy, of more ground in East Prussia, claiming that between 
Jan. 12 and March 28 the Russians lost 2,537 tanks, 2,734 gums, 304 
mortars, and several thousand prisoners. They also stated that in 
March the Luftwaffe destroyed 1,295 Soviet aircraft, and the Army a 
further 165. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

In Slovakia Gen. Petrov took Wodzilaw (Loslau) in the north, on 
March 27, while Malinovsky crossed the Hron and made progress 
along the Danube north bank, taking Komarno next day (the town on 
‘the south bank, in Hungary, had been occupied 3 days earlier). On 
March 31 he crossed the Vah and captured Galanta, a rail junction on 
the main line to Bratislava, and pushed on to Trnava and Hlohovec, 
further north, as well as westward to Szenc. By April 2 he was only 
2 miles from Bratislava, while his forces in central Slovakia occupied 
Kremnica, just west of Banska Bystrica, and moved further up the Vah. 
On April 4 Bratislava was captured; also many more places in the 
Carpathians, including Prievidza, Banovice, and Ruzomberok, the last- 
named on the Vah. 

Good progress was also made north of Bratislava, Malachy being 
entered on April 5 and the Morava reached 35 miles from its mouth. 
By April 8 Malinovsky had secured a bridgehead and was pushing on 
into Austria to close in on Vienna from the north-east. 

In Hungary Tolbukhin reached the Raab on March 27, and crossing 
it next day took Csorna and Sarvar, while Malinovsky’s forces south of 
the Danube captured Gyér. On March 30 Tolbukhin crossed the 
Austrian frontier near Készeg, and south of Lake Balaton occupied 
several towns covering the roads to the oil area of Nagy Kanizsa, 
besides pushing up north to capture Zala Egerszeg and Keszthely. 
Further north-west, near the Austrian frontier, he took St. Gotthard 
and several other towns, and further north again, Sopron and Matters- 
burg, on April :. On March 31 in the fighting south-west of Lake 
Balaton his 3rd Ukrainian Army captured 26,000 prisoners, 127 planes, 
291 guns, and much railway rolling stock. 

Nagy Kanizsa was occupied on April 2, giving the Russians control 
of the main oil centre in Hungary, while next day Tolbukhin’s forces 
in the north entered Wiener Neustadt and several places south-west of it. 
They now had control of some 40 miles of the railway from Vienna into 
Yugoslavia. On April 4 they captured Baden and other places south of 
Vienna, while progress across the frontier of Hungary intc Yugoslavia 
cleared the last enemy troops from Hungarian soil. Next day one of 
Tolbukhin’s columns moving north just west of Vienna reached the 
railway north-west of the city, and so cut its rail communications with 
Linz. 

Suburbs on the south outskirts were entered on April 6, and next day 
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the Russians were fighting inside the city. By April 9 the centre had 
been occupied, and many prisoners and much railway and other 
material captured. Meanwhile Tolbukhin’s other columns had occupied 
so or more places in Yugoslavia. On April 6 the Yugoslav News Agency 
announced that Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, had also been captured. 

Allied aircraft from Italy made many attacks on targets in Austria, 
and on April 2 it was announced that they had for 3 days been co- 
operating with the Russians advancing on Vienna. 

On April 9 it was announced in Rome that the R.A.F. had established 
a base at the eastern end of Crete, and was flying supplies to the 
thousands of partisans operating there. There were stated to be 10,000 
Germans still holding out in the west part of the island. 

ITALY 

On April 2 8th Army troops landed on the strip of land between 
Lake Comacchio and the sea north of Ravenna, and by April 5 had 
cleared it for some 4 miles against very strong opposition. On April 6 
they attacked across the Reno, just south of the Lake, and next day 
captured some islands in the Lake, taking 1,000 prisoners and clearing 
the whole coastal strip. 

The 5th Army secured some high ground on April 5 overlooking the 
Ligurian coastal plain, occupying Monte Folgorita, and next day 
captured more heights dominating the town of Massa, near the coast. 

The Air Forces were very active in northern Italy, particularly at the 
approaches to the Brenner Pass, and also made heavy attacks on 


objectives in Austria. Upwards of 2,500 sorties were flown on several 
days. Besides the rail centres, supply stores at and near Spezia, Ferrara, 
and other towns were attacked by heavy bombers. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On March 27 a landing was made on Cebu, and Cebu city occupied 
next day. On March 30 a landing was made on the west coast of Negros 
and Bacoled airfield seized. Opposition in both islands was weak. The 
British Pacific Fleet, which had now joined the U.S. 5th Pacific Fleet 
in operations in these waters, began a bombardment of the Sakishima 
Group at the southern end of the Ryukyu Islands at the end of March, 
doing great damage to shore installations, setting the town of Ohama 
on fire, and destroying 20 aircraft. Meanwhile a U.S. Fleet had been 
shelling and bombing Formosa and Okinawa and other islands in the 
Ryukyu Group for g days in preparation for the largest amphibious 
operation in the Western Pacific, and had also seized Kerama island, 
12 miles west of Okinawa. The operation began on April 1 when the 
U.S. roth Army, with a very large fleet, invaded Okinawa and quickly 
seized 2 airfields. The Japanese were taken by surprise and opposition 
was, at first, not strong. The operations were supported by air attacks, 
by B aircraft from the Marianas and by carrier aircraft, on many air 
bases on Kyushu, the southern island of Japan, and on targets in other 
islands of the Ryukyu Group, resulting in 47 Japanese ships being sunk 
or badly damaged and 88 aircraft destroyed or disabled. U-boat pens 
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were also attacked. At the same time Tokyo, Nagoya, and other towns 
in Honshu were bombed by B 29s from Saipan, while the British Fleet 
continued its attacks on the Sakishimas. 

By April 3 the U.S. troops had got across Okinawa, isolating the 
Katchin peninsula, and two days later it was announced that a military 
government was now functioning in the area occupied. U.S. casualties 
so far were 175 killed and 798 wounded. On April 8, however, Japanese 
resistance stiffened, and American troops pushing southward were held 
up by heavy gun fire and by a series of counter-attacks with tanks and 
mortars. 

On April 6 the U.S. Fleet off Okinawa was attacked by a strong force 
of Japanese aircraft, which that night succeeded in sinking 3 destroyers 
before it was driven off with the loss of 116 ‘planes. A Japanese,naval 
force coming up was discovered by U.S. aircraft, which attacked it 
next day, sank the Yamato (the largest battleship in the Japanese Navy), 
2 cruisers, and 3 destroyers, and drove off the rest of the force, setting 
3 destroyers on fire and damaging 3 others. It also shot down 150 air- 
craft. No large American ships were hit. Later reports stated that U.S. 
carrier based aircraft shot down 245 enemy ’planes on April 6 and 30 
next day. The total enemy losses on the 2 days there and off the 
Sakishimas were stated to be 417 aircraft, while 173 more were reported 
to be destroyed or damaged on April 7 by B 29s and their escort 
from bases on Iwojima. 

Besides maintaining its attacks on the Sakishimas the British Fleet 
shelled and bombed airfields, etc. on other islands in the Ryukyus on 
April 6 and 7. Some major units of the Fleet were damaged, but all 
remained “fully operational”. 

On April 4 U.S. Marines seized the southern tip of the Sulu archi- 
pelago by landing on Tawitawi, Sangasanga, and Bangao. The first was 
a naval and air base and the second possessed an airfield. 

On March 30 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 11 
more ships, including a large aircraft carrier and 2 destroyers. 

Other operations included 2 air attacks on airfields at Shanghai, on 
April 1 and 2, when g2 aircraft were destroyed and 16 damaged, and 
on Hong-Kong on April 5 and 6, when 9 cargo ships were sunk, and a 
destroyer and 2 cargoes damaged. During the previous week 87 enemy 
ships were sunk or damaged by aircraft from bases in the Philippines 
operating in the South China Sea. 

On April 5 the Joint Chiefs of Staff announced that Gen. MacArthur 
had been appointed to command all the Pacific Army Forces, and 
Adm. Nimitz all the Naval Forces. 

The Japanese announced on April 3 that it was a matter of a short 
time before the rise or fall of their nation would be decided. The enemy 
was planning to land on Japan, and now his advance was gcing one step 
further in that he aimed at severing the connections between Japan and 
China. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
The 14th Army occupied Kyaukse, on the railway due south of 
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Mandalay on March 30, and also secured its hold on the principal 
Meiktila airfield, after 2 weeks’ fighting. The Japanese had been 
making frequent counter-attacks for the past 2 weeks in an attempt to 
prevent the trap closing on them in the Meiktila area, but lost ground 
daily, and at the end of March were seen to be retiring east and south- 
east as fast as possible. On April 7 Allied H.Q. announced that the 
Japanese Army in Central Burma (the 15th) had been decisively 
defeated and no longer existed as an effective force. In 4 months’ 
fighting in this part of Burma 17,000 enemy bodies had been counted, 
and since April 3, 1944 the 14th Army had counted 39,547 dead. The 
Japanese defence line now ran north-east to south-west through 
Pyawbwe, on the railway 24 miles south-east of Meiktila, and Indian 
troops were busy clearing villages in that area. 

On April 4 it was stated that the force which landed at Letpan on 
Mareh 13 was now attacking Taungup, the western terminus of the 
Japanese northward coastal road, while heavy bombing attacks were 
being made on the Taungup-Prome road. 

On March 26 British destroyers shelled, and aircraft bombed and 
sank 2 ships in convoy and its 2 escorts in the Andaman Sea. They 
also shelled Sigli, in northern Sumatra on March 17 and Port Blair on 
March 19. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. March 27.—A Ministerial decree announced the 
country’s adherence to the final act of the Inter-American conference 
at Mexico City, and her decision to declare war on Germany and Japan 
in order to unite Argentine policy with that of the other American 
Republics. Immediate measures were ordered, to give effect to a state 
of belligerency. The preamble to the decree stated that Argentina 
accepted, and was prepared to execute, the declarations and recom- 
mendations of the Mexico Conference. 

The police closed the H.Q. of the National Youth Alliance in Buenos 
Aires, as a sequel to a street disturbance attributed to nationalists, and 
arrested 69 persons. 

March 30.—The Government issued a decree declaring the officers 
and crew of the Graf Spee to be prisoners of war. 

April 2.—A decree nationalized the civil aircraft and war material 
manufacturing firm of Impa, founded by the former Austrian armaments 
magnate, Fritz Mandl, who was arrested. The preamble referred to 
the need of helping the United Nations’ war effort, safeguarding the 
American nations, and avoiding unemployment. 

April 4.—Signing of the Final Act of the Inter-American Conference 
in Mexico City. (see Mexico.) 

April 9.—The U.S. Chargé d’Affaires in Buenos Aires informed the 
Foreign Ministry of his Government’s decision to resume relations. 

Mr. Stettinius’ statement in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 

British decision to recognize the Government. (see Great Britain.) 
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AUSTRALIA. March 28.—Arrival of the Deputy Premier and the 
Minister of External Affairs in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 

March 31.—The Deputy Premier and the Minister for External 
Affairs in London. (see Great Britain.) 


AUSTRIA April 2.—Broadcasting to his countrymen Sir George 
Franckenstein, former Ambassador in London, said that it was- natural 
that the irresistible advance of the Red Army into Austria should cause 
alarm and foreboding to some. To Austrians the Russians were a foreign 
people, and German propaganda had continually misrepresented and 
distorted them. But, the Russians came as liberators. When he dis- 
cussed the Austrian position with Mr. Churchill, the latter said 
“Stalin and I both desire that a stronger and happier Austria should 
arise”. ‘That consummation could only arrive by helping the liberators, 
revolting against the oppressors, and driving the Nazis from the 
country. 


BELGIUM. March 31.—Mr. Rosenman, President Roosevelt's 
special representative, arrived in Brussels to study the food and raw 
materials situation. 


BRAZIL. April 2.—The Foreign Office announced that diplomatic 
relations were being established with Russia by an exchange of Notes 
between the Ambassadors in Washington. 


CANADA. March 29.—The Commonwealth Air Training plan was 
formally closed at a ceremony near Ottawa. 

March 31.—It was announced that casualties in the armed forces 
up to Feb. 28 totalled 90,837, including over 33,000 dead. 

The British Ministers of Food and Production arrived in Ottawa 
to discuss the food situation. 

April 3.—Agreements were signed by the Minister of Agriculture 
and the British Food Minister under which Britain would take all beef, 
bacon, ham, and eggs which Canada could supply up to the end of 1946. 
The British Ministers left Ottawa for Washington. 

April 4.—The Navy Minister, presenting the Naval Estimates in the 
House of Commons, said that the naval unit which would take part in 
the Pacific war would include two cruisers, a number of destroyers 
and frigates, and, if the necessary arrangements for their acquisition 
could be made, two aircraft carriers Canadian manned, although the 
airmen would come from the British Fleet Air Arm. The Navy, now 
possessed 370 fighting ships, an increase of 120 during the last year. 
Personnel had risen by 15,000 to a total of 95,000. 

April 5.—Tabling the Air Estimates in the House of Commons, the 
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Air Minister said that the R.C.A.F. would be represented by a squadron 
in the air police force that would be required for the occupation of 
Germany. The country’s air policy had been dominated by two ob- 
jectives; the training of sufficient air crews to achieve air superiority, 
which had been achieved through the Commonwealth training plan; 
and the creation of a strong national air force. 

Therpress called special attention to a statement by the Premier that 
forces to be employed in the Pacific would be volunteers. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King said that “Canada’s effort to maintain her just part in the 
further prosecution of the war against Japan will, as measured in 
numbers, necessarily be very much less than has been the case in the 
war in Europe”’. 


CHILE. April 5.—The Senate unanimously approved a declaration 
of war on Japan. 


CHINA. April 2.—Gen. Hurley’s statement about arms for the 
Communists. (see U.S.A.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—March 31.—Departure of President Benes 
from Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 

April 3.—President Benes arrived in Kosice. 

April 6.—The Foreign Minister in London. (see Great Britain.) 

April 7—A new Government was appointed, with M. Fierlinger as 
Prime Minister; MM. Sramek, David, Gottwald, Ursing, and Siroky, 
Vice-Premiers; M. Masaryk, Foreign Minister; Gen. Svoboda, Defence; 
and M. Nosek, Internal Affairs. 

April 9.—In a declaration of policy the new transitional Government 
made the following points: (1) Full support would be given to the Red 
Army. A new national army would be raised, and, “in the future 
interests of Czechoslovakia’, trained, organized, and equipped on the 
Red Army model. In the interests of democracy and for the extirpation 
of German influences educational officers would be introduced into all 
units. (2) Foreign policy would be based on the maintenance of the 
closest alliance with the Soviet Union, with practical co-operation in 
the military, economic, political, and cultural fields, and close identity 
of view concerning the punishment of Germany, reparations, frontier 
settlements, and the organization of peace. (3) The establishment of 
an alliance with a new democratic Poland to broaden the Soviet- 
Czechoslovak agreement into a three-Power pact, relations with Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria “in the spirit of Slav friendship”’, and support for 
a rapprochement between a democratic Austria and Hungary and their 
Slav neighbours were promised. The consolidation of relations with 
Britain would be sought. (5) President Hacha and all members of his 
Government who approved his signature of the so-called Treaty of 
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Berlin on March 19, 1939, all members of the Protectorate Govern- 
ment, and Josef Tiso and members of the Slovak Governments and 
Parliament would be tried for high treason. 


EGYPT. April 4.—Speech of the Chargé d’Affaires in London on 
the signing of the Arab’s League’s covenant. (see Great Britain.) 

April 5.—An economic conference, attended by the heads of the 
British colonial and mandated territories and of British diplomatic 
missions in the Middle East, under the chairmanship of Sir Edward 
Grigg, ended, after reviewing the field of British financial and economic 
policy in the Middle East. 


FINLAND. April 9.—The Government resigned. President Manner- 
heim asked the Ministers to carry on until a new Government was 
formed. 


FRANCE. March 27.—Speaking in the Consultative Assembly the 
Foreign Minister said that nobody would dispossess France of any 
territory she held. He denied that there was any incongruity between 
regional pacts and collective security, the second being an extension of 
the first. Defending the League of Nations, M. Bidault said it might 
have succeeded “‘if those who had believed in it had not let themselves 
be intimidated by those who did not”. The unanimity rule in voting 
was justifiable because it was necessary to face facts for the benefit of 
world peace. 

An Anglo-French financial agreement was signed in Paris. Speaking 
to the press, Sir John Anderson referred to it as the first stage in close 
financial collaboration between the two countries, which was important 
for European reconstruction. M. Pleven defined it as a “general and 
final settlement, on a basis which I believe to be reasonable for both 
countries, of financial problems which have arisen between them since 
the beginning of the war’’, and as the necessary foundation for the 
resumption and development of trade between the franc and sterling 
zones. The agreement took its place alongside those recently signed 
with the U.S.A., Belgium, and Switzerland. It was French policy to 
promote the closest financial co-operation with all allied or friendly 
nations, believing that commercial intercourse was the basis of inter- 
national solidarity. 

In a survey of the war for the press Gen. Eisenhower made the 
following points: (1) The German army in the west was “whipped”’, 
and was incapable of throwing in sufficient strength to stcp the Allies 
anywhere within range of their maintenance resources. With the loss 
of Silesia, the Saar, and the Ruhr, the enemy’s power to fight could 
not be prolonged, short of some new invention that did not depend 
upon heavy industries. (2) There would be no unconditional surrender 
by negotiation with the enemy, but rather an imposed surrender. The 
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Allies and the Russians would have to take over everything, and estab- 
lish order in each locality by force of arms until their Governments 
decided what to do. He thought that the Germans would stand and 
fight wherever the advancing armies found them, rather than withdraw 
into some natural redoubt. (3) A quarter of a million prisoners had 
been taken by the Allied armies since March 1. The success of the cam- 
paign was due to perfect co-operation flowing from the two Govern- 
ments, not forgetting France’s share, down to the individual sea, land, 
and air commanders, working together without stopping to think of 
either personal or national glory. 

March 28.—Publication of the financial agreement with Britain. (see 
Great Britain.) 

March 29.—Presenting the Budget to the Assembly, the Finance 
Minister estimated expenditure at 400,000 million francs, and total 
revenue at 192,100 million francs. He outlined his policy as one of 
increasing production to the maximum, covering expenses as much as 
possible by taxation and the systematic development of savings. He 
argued that direct taxation could not be further increased, and proposed 
increases in the price of tobacco and gunpowder, in the excise on alcohol, 
and in the prices of bread, coal, and transport. 

March 31.—The Government accepted the demand of the Assembly 
for the abrogation of the Vichy Law providing for the payment of 
subsidies to schools not owned by the State. 

Mr. E. J. Flynn arrived in Paris. 

April 3.—Appointment of Italian Ambassador. (see Italy.) 

The following were the main items in a report issued from Shaef 
on Allied aid to France: (1) The First Army, which was trained in 
Morocco by U.S. officers in 1943, received, amongst other items, 5,000 
million francs worth of light and medium tanks, armoured cars, and 
half-tracks; 1,100 ’planes; 260,000 small arms and machine guns; 65,000 
motor vehicles; and over 1,500,000 barrels of petrol and oil. (2) More 
than 3,000 Frenchmen were trained on U.S. airfields. (3) Twenty 
warships were modernized and 200 others constructed. (4) The U.S.A. 
sent 258,985 tons of food, and Britain, from D-Day to January, 12,739 
tons. A target of 4,258 tons of agricultural equipment had been set up 
as part of the relief programme for French agriculture. (5) The equip- 
ment required for port reconstruction included 125,000 tons of steel 
rails, 30,000 tons of structural steel and iron, 150,000 tons of bridge 
equipment, and 1 million tons of construction equipment. (6) 11,000 
track miles of railway were reported made usable, and 200 railway 
bridges built. In the communications zone 6,055 miles of highway were 
opened up, 4,955 miles rehabilitated, and 361 bridges rebuilt. (7) The 
U.S. military authorities rehabilitated 147,000 miles of telephone lines, 
and built 750 miles of new lines. (8) 734,192 tons of coal were imported 
into the Continent by the Allies from early June to Feb. 21, of which 
181,973 tons were diverted to French civilian relief. 

April 4.—M. Mendes-France, Minister of National Economy, 
resigned. 

The Council of Ministers decided that of the Senators and Deputies 
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who voted for delegation of powers to Pétain in 1940 only those who 
had been rehabilitated by the “jury d’honneur”’, composed of the vice- 
president of the Conseil d’Etat, one member of the National Resistance 
Council, and one member of the Council of Order of Liberation, would 
be allowed to stand for election. 

Demonstrations against the food shortage took place at Versailles 
and other towns of the Seine and Oise districts. 

April 5.—The Paris police arrested 17 ex-members of the French 
Popular Party, formerly led by Doriot. 

Paris radio reported that the Syrian Government had resigned. 

April 9.—It was learnt that the Allied Governments had agreed to 
hand over to the Government the management of the Saar coal mines. 


GERMANY. March 25.—Franz Offenhof, Burgomaster of Aachen, 
was murdered by three uniformed Germans. 

March 28.—The wireless announced the establishment of special 
Vélkssturm courts to try all civil offences of Vélkssturm men, who in 
actual combat came under the jurisdiction of the courts-martial of their 
respective army commanders. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter, in a leading article, said “it is very diffi- 
cult to be an openly declared, courageous Nazi to-day, and to express 
one’s faith freely. We have no illusions now”. 

It also announced the offer of a reward of 100,000 marks for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest of men who stopped a car on March 31 on 
the Avus motor road near Berlin and murdered the 2 passengers and 
the driver. 

March 30.—Report of Nazi plans to perpetuate their doctrines after 
the war. (see U.S.A.) 

April 1.—The Chief of the Nazi Party Central Office, in a proclama- 
tion to the people, said that “the hour of the supreme test” had come. 
The danger of a “new slavery” demanded supreme exertion. The 
order was: to fight the invaders everywhere with the utmost determina- 
tion and ruthlessness. Gauleiters and Kreisleiters must fight within their 
respective Gau or Kreis, and anybody who left his district without the 
Fihrer’s express orders when it was attacked by the enemy, and who 
failed to tight to the last breath, would be outlawed as a deserter and 
treated accordingly. 

The home radio broadcast a report of the formation of “a people’s 
struggle of liberation” in the occupied Western areas. Men, women, 
boys, and girls had joined the movement and were determined to fight 
until the enemy had been driven from the country. They would be 
called ‘“‘werewolves”’. 

April 2.—Berlin radio announced that there was no connection 
between “Berlin official and party circles”’ and the Werewolf movement. 
The first action of the “Werewolf” had been to safeguard national 
honour by executing the Mayors of Aachen and Meschede. 

April 5.—The authorities announced that all Russian workers would 
receive most-favoured nation treatment, with food and wages on a 
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scale hitherto applied only to the best paid foreign workers. Moreover, 
the 15 per cent deduction from all wages would cease, and Himmler 
proclaimed that anybody allowing injustice to Russian workers would 
be severely punished. It was also learnt that an agreement had been 
made between Gen. Vlassov and the Chief of the S.S. under which 
Russian military units commanded by renegade officers would be 
placed under the Todt organization for non-combatant duties, instead 
of directly “fighting Bolshevism and liberating the homeland”. These 
men would receive the Todt organizations wage rates, in addition to 
military pay, food would “‘be plentiful and its quality good’’, and their 
spiritual requirements would be satisfied by the chief of the propaganda 
department of the Committee for Liberating the Peoples of Russia. 

The Schwarze Korps stated, in a leading article, that ‘the war is now 
in a phase where it seems that only days or weeks separate the German 
people from total collapse’. 

April 6.—Goebbels in Das Reich said that the position should not be 
viewed purely from a military standpoint, and that scapegoats should 
not be sought for. Naturally some people preferred suicide to fighting 
on, but this attitude must be combated by all possible means. 


GREAT BRITAIN. March 27.—Signature of financial agreement 
with France. (see France.) 

March 28.—The text of the financial agreement with France was 
published. The main points were: (1) It was agreed that the Govern- 
ment should make available to the French Government a credit up to 
{100 million, available up to Feb. 28, 1946, and if necessary the amount 
could be increased. The French Government would make available a 
credit up to 2,000 miilion francs. At the end of the year a comparison 
would be made between the drawings on the two credits, and a balance 
struck. (2) Provision was made for a mutual waiver of inter-Govern- 
mental claims in respect of various transactions relating to the war 
effort. Any general claims arising from the Simon-Reynaud agreement 
of Dec. 12, 1939 would be covered by this provision. (3) Britain agreed 
to supply to France, to satisfy civilian and military needs, goods pro- 
duced for war purposes to a value of £45 million. France would re- 
imburse the dollars paid out when French munition contracts in the 
U.S.A. were taken over by Britain in 1940. (4) The agreement came 
into force on March 1, 1945, and abrogated that concluded with the 
Committee of National Liberation. 

Arrival of the Foreign Under-Secretary in Lisbon. (see Portugal.) 

Speaking in a House of Common debate on supplies to liberated 
Europe, the Lord President of the Council made the following points: 
(1) In France the food situation had been worst in the poorer parts of 
the big towns and in the south. The Government had sent locomotives 
and a great deal of rolling stock to France, but the total destruction 
could not be made good by Britain. (2) Four hundred and fifty thousand 
tons of raw materials had been made available to liberated countries 
from British sources. One hundred locomotives were being built for 
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U.N.R.R.A., and 10,000 wagons were on order for France. 10,000 lor- 
ries had been sent for the use of civil affairs. (3) Minimum supplies 
had been sufficient to avoid disease and prevent unrest, but the standard 
was a minimum, and had to be supplemented in the case of heavy 
workers. (4) The Ministry of Food had sent or agreed to release to the 
liberated areas, including some of the Mediterranean areas, 900,000 tons 
of food from British stocks. (5) The Government regarded the libera- 
tion of Holland as an essential operation which could not wait. The 
problem was complicated by the number of displaced persons taken 
from their homes to work for the Germans. They would have to be 
fed and cared for, as would a great number of Germans. However 
friends would have to come before enemies. 

March 30.—A large body of ex-prisoners of war released from camps 
in Poland by the Red Army arrived ‘at Liverpool. 

March 31.—The Ministers of Food and Production in Ottawa. (see 
Canada.) 

It was learnt that the Government had rejected the suggestion of the 
Soviet Government that the Lublin Government should be represented 
at San Francisco. 

The Australian Deputy Premier and the Minister for External 
Affairs arrived in London. The New Zealand Premier also arrived. 

April 2.—It was learnt that Mr. Bernard Baruch had had conferences 
with the Prime Minister during the week-end. 

At a press conference the Australian Deputy Premier said that his 
country’s armed forces had sustained 86,000 casualties, including 18,000 
killed. Australia aimed at trebling the present population of 7,500,000 
in the shortest possible time. A child immigration scheme of 17,000 
a year for three years after the war had been decided upon. 

The Minister for External Affairs said that it was most inaccurate 
and misleading to suggest that Britain already had multiple representa- 
tion in the world organization through the Dominions. Britain and the 
four Dominions would be “separate, distinct, equal, and autonomous 
members”. The Commonwealth, as such, would not be a member at 
all. Australia because of her resources and geographical position must 
be a middle Power. Peace was a positive objective, and not merely the 
absence of war. Full employment and higher living standards must be 
sought, along with security, and the world organization proposals 
should contain a statement of objectives such as that contained in 
Article V of the Atlantic Charter and also in the Philadelphia Declara- 
tion of the I.L.O. ‘The Council should possess sufficient powers to 
initiate measures for the implementation of these objectives either 
through the drawing up of new conventions or through agencies such 
as the I.L.O. 

Mrs. Churchill in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R). 

April 3.—The Ministers of Food and Production left Ottawa. 
Food agreements signed with Canada. (see Canada.) 

Field Marshal Smuts arrived in London. 

April 4.—Speaking in London about the conclusion of the Arab 
League’s Covenant, the Egyptian Chargé d’Affaires said that the signing 
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of the pact realized an Arab aim dating from the end of the nineteenth 
century. The Arabs realized that their group of countries formed a 
complex whole with the same culture, the same intellectual standards, 
and the same ideals. In addition, they possessed great resources and 
an important geographical position. The favourable declarations on 
Arab unity made by British leaders had caused great gratification, be- 
cause the Arabs felt that they deserved the support and encouragement 
of the Great Powers. The Arab bloc had been formed to safeguard 
peace and order in a very sensitive area, and it was a matter for con- 
gratulation thatthe League was the first attempt to set in motion the 
new policy aiming at laying the foundations of a new world organization. 

The U.S. Ambassador to China arrived in London. 

April 5.—The Anglo-Polish Pact of mutual assistance of August 25, 
1939 was published as a White Paper, Cmd 6616, together with the 
secret protocol attached to it. Article 1 of the protocol explained that 
the expression ‘a European Power’’, employed in the agreement, 
referred to Germany. In the event of aggression by a European Power 
other than Germany “the contracting parties will consult together on 
the measures to be taken.in common”’. Article 2 provided that the two 
Governments should from time to time determine by mutual agreement 
the hypothetical cases of action by Germany coming within the ambit 
of the pact. The case of Danzig was contemplated as a threat to the 
independence of one of the contracting parties. A reference in the 
agreement to an attack on another European State which would menace 
the security of either of the contracting parties referred to Belgium, 
Holland, Lithuania, and, in certain circumstances, to Latvia and 
Estonia. Article 3 laid down that undertakings entered into by either 
of the parties with a third State should not prejudice the sovereignty 
or territorial inviolability of the other. The final Article stated that the 
protocol was an integral part of the agreement. 

The Commonwealth discussions prior to the San Francisco Con- 
ference opened in London. The Dominions Secretary, who presided, 
said that the purpose of the talks was not to “gang up” against other 
nations or to obtain sectional advantages. That would be contrary to 
the spirit in which the Government, the Dominion Governments, and 
the Government of India were going to the conference. ‘The Canadian 
High Commissioner said that there was no subject on which intra- 
Commonwealth discussions were of greater mutual advantage than that 
of world organization. The meeting was in full accordance with tradi- 
tion and reasonable practice. 

The Australian Deputy Premier said that the problem of maintaining 
world peace required a wider and bolder approach than could be made 
within the confines of the British community. The nature of the obliga- 
tions to be assumed and the rights to be enjoyed by members of the 
Commonwealth within the world organization would vary. One mem- 
ber would be a permanent member of the security council, others might 
qualify as non-permanent members, and some would not, at any given 
time, be members of the council at all. Therefore, they would have 
three different roles and possess three different standpoints. Preliminary 
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discussion was necessary if they were to join in a common effort to 
make a success of the organization. 

‘The Minister for External Affairs said that Australia agreed with the 
Canadian Premier that special burdens would fall on the middle 
Powers like Canada, Australia, Brazil, and the Netherlands. Those 
called upon to defend security must take a leading part in the new 
organization. 

The New Zealand Premier said that his country had one motive only: 
to grasp this opportunity — which might well be the last — to build on 
victory an edifice of lasting peace. 

Gen. Smuts said that the Allies must stick together to the very end. 
The recognition of the great Powers’ special position was right, and 
corresponded with the realities of the situation. Those who wielded 
power must carry a special responsibility. There must be sacrifices on 
the part of the lesser Powers, and unanimity between the great. If San 
Francisco failed there would be nothing but disaster before mankind. 
The Commonwealth, he concluded, could not afford to make sacrifices 
which would damage its own organism. 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon said that the Indian delegation would represent 
their country, and not the British Government, at the conference. 
They would be going to San Francisco practically as a sovereign 
nation. The representative of the Indian States said they appreciated 
the opportunity given them of being present and of taking part in the 
San Francisco Conference. 

The text of the final act and appendices of the Chicago Conference 
on Civil Aviation was published as a White Paper, Cmd 6614. 

End of the economic conference near Cairo. (see Egypt.) 

The Greek Foreign Minister arrived in London en. route for San 
Francisco. 

April 6.—The Czechoslovak Foreign Minister arrived in London 
from Moscow. 

April 9.—I\t was announced that the Government had decided to 
recognize the Argentine Government of President Farrell. 

The Ministry of Home Security announced that 8,436 persons had 
been killed by enemy air activity since the beginning of the V-bomb 
attacks on June 15, and 25,101 seriously injured. 


GREECE. April 2.—M. Tsaldaris, leader of the extreme Royalist 
wing of the Popular Party, asked Gen. Plastirias for an early plebiscite 
on behalf of the Populists. M. Sophoulis, the Liberal leader, restated 
his party’s objections to any hasty plebiscite because in existing circum- 
stances it would not correctly reflect the people’s wishes. 

M. Mylonas took the oath as Minister of Finance, in place of M. 
Sideris, who became Minister without portfolio. 

April 3.—The Union of Popular Republicans (E.L.D.), together with 
the minor Socialist parties, announced its withdrawal from E.A.M. 
This action followed the failure of a fortnight’s negotiations by the 
E.A.M. Central Committee with a view to self-dissolution, proposed 
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by E.L.D., and to the formation of an all-democratic front, proposed 
by the Communists. 

April 4.—The Supply Minister, the only Royalist member of the 
Cabinet, resigned. 

April 5.—Arrival of the Foreign Minister in London. (see Great 
Britain.) 

The Liberal Republican paper, Athinatka Nea, published extracts 
from a letter written by Gen. Plastiras to the Ambassador in Vichy in 
July, 1941 explaining various efforts he had made towards the end of 
November, 1940 to bring about a negotiated peace with Italy through 
the intervention of Germany, on the ground that Greece, in the weak 
and unprepared condition to which it had been brought by Gen. 
Metaxas, was no match for Italy, and that the continuation of the war 
meant disaster and ruin. 

April 7.—The Cabinet resigned. 

April 8.—The new Government took the oath. The Cabinet, non- 
political in character, and consisting of eight Ministers, five of whom 
were university professors, included Admiral Voulgaris, Prime Minister, 
Minister of War, of the Navy, and for Air; M. Sophianopoulis, Foreign 
Minister; Professor Triandafilopoulis, Justice; Professor Gregory 
Kassimatis, National Economy; M. Mantzavinos, Finance; and Pro- 
fessor Tsatsos, temporary Minister of the Interior. 

April 9.—The new Prime Minister issued a declaration saying that 
his Government had no personal aims and that it would work to restore 
the shattered country so that the people “may express their will freely 
and uninfluenced very soon”’. 

On relinquishing his post as C.-in-C. of the forces, Gen. Plastiras 
issued a message to the Army urging officers and men to make a supreme 
effort to avoid all political influences in their ranks, and to work “‘for 
the reconstruction of a purely national army and not an army of any 
party”. 


HUNGARY. March 27.—Revocation of all anti-Semitic legislation. 
(see U.S.S.R.) 


INDIA. April 4.—It was learnt that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, chairman 
of the Conciliation Committee of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference, 
had telegraphed to the Viceroy stating that the committee had unani- 
oa adopted a resolution containing the following recommendations: 
(1) All political prisoners and persons in detention should be released 
immediately. (2) India should be declared an independent State and 
treated as a Dominion, even though the Government might have to be 
conducted in accordance with the 1935 Act, with some modifications, 
pending the implementation of a new Constitution. The proclamations 
issued in several provinces should be withdrawn, the Legislatures 
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allowed to resume their normal activities, and popular Ministries be 
re-established. In the formation of such Ministries the Prime Minister, 
representing the single largest party in the Legislature, should be 
required to include persons commanding the confidence of other 
parties. (3) A National Government should be substituted at the centre 
for the present Executive Council. 

Two alternative methods for doing this were suggested: (a) A royal 
proclamation should be issued establishing an Indian federation without 
insisting on the entry of the States. Immediate steps should be taken 
to hold elections to the two Houses of the Federal Legislature, and to 
appoint a Council of Ministers. 

(6) The entire Executive Council, except for the Commander-in- 
Chief, should consist of Indians commanding the confidence of the 
parties in the Central Legislature. The nominated block in both 
Houses of the Central Legislature would consist entirely of non- 
officials nominated by the Governor-General in Council. The pro- 
visions excluding from the Legislature’s control expenditure under 
the heads of ecclesiastical, external affairs, defence, tribal areas, and 
other items incurred by the Governor-General in his discretion, would 
be repealed. The political advis:r to the Crown Representative would 
be an Indian with an Executive Councillor’s rank and status. The 
decision as to when general elections to the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures should take place should be left to the National Govern- 
ment at the centre and the popular governments in the provinces. 

Mr. Jinnah, commenting on these proposals, said that if either of the 
alternatives were accepted Moslem aspirations and their demand for 
Pakistan “‘would be torpedoed by this subtle outflanking movement”’. 
Moslem India would not accept any attempt to change the present Con- 
stitution in any way which could, directly or indirectly, be on the basis 
of a united India. He would be failing in his duty if he did not warn 
the British Government of the disastrous consequences, for which they 
would be responsible, if they were stampeded into any departure from 
their present policy by undue pressure. 

April 8.—The Sapru Conciliation Committee made the following 
recommendations: (1) The establishment of a constitution-making body 
on which Hindus and Moslems should each have 51 seats out of a total 
of 160, with one seat for Europeans. (2) The Government should 
enact a constitution on the basis of this body’s valid decisions, supple- 
mented where necessary by its own decisions on matters in which a 
requisite majority was not arrived at. The committee gave the opinion 
that any division of India into two or more separate independent sove- 
reign States was unjustified, and would endanger the country’s peace 
and progress without any compensating advantage. (3) Provision 
should be made for the accession of the States, but any union of the 
provinces should be established and begin to function even if no State 
had acceded. 

(4) A Head of State was proposed who should have such powers as 
might be given him under the constitution, ‘“‘and such other powers as 
are now vested in his Majesty the King of England, including powers 
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connected with the exercise of the functions of the Crown in its. rela- 
tions with the Indian States”. There would be a legislature consisting 
of the Head of State, two Chambers of the union Assembly, and a 
Council of State, the strength of the Assembly being based on one 
member for every million inhabitants, with 10 per cent of the total 
strength reserved for representatives of commerce, industry, labour, 
women, and landholders, and seats distributed among Hindus, Mos- 
lems, scheduled castes, Sikhs, and other communities. (5) The Central 
Government would deal with all matters concerning Indian interests, 
including foreign affairs and defence. There would be a composite 
Cabinet, including Hindus, Moslems, scheduled castes, Sikhs, Indian 
Christians, and Anglo-Indians. A Defence Minister would be appointed 
responsible to the Legislature, with the actual control and discipline of 
the army in the hands of the C.-in-C. (6) A national army would be 
created as soon as possible, with British units, needed temporarily, to 
be made available by his Majesty’s Government. Recruitment of 
British officers to the Indian forces would cease after the war. (7) In 
the event of the proposals being found unacceptable to the various 
communities and parties and their failure to reach agreement on any 
other basis, the British Government should set up an interim Govern- 
ment and proceed to establish new constitution-making machinery, on 
the basis of the principles underlying these proposals, enact it, and put 
it into operation at the earliest date. 


ITALY. March 27.—The combined offices of the Allied Commission 
and Institute of Statistics issued the following figures: (1) 43.4 per cent 
of the population had been liberated. (2) 82,500 acres of soil had been 
flooded by the Germans, 188,000 had still to be cleared of mines, and 
242,000 were unusable owing to Allied military occupation. (3) Over 
500,000 head of cattle had disappeared, out of 1,600,000. (4) The war 
had destroyed 85,000 acres of woods and 45,000 rural houses, besides 
damaging 134,000. 34 per cent of the industrial plant had been damaged, 
some of it irreparably. (5) Out of 18 million liberated Italians, 127,000 
were unemployed. 

March 31.—The Council of Ministers approved the formation of a 
national consultative council (Consulta) to ensure more direct contact 
between the Government and public opinion. The new body would 
consist of 10 commissions, covering foreign affairs, general administra- 
tion, labour, agriculture, finance, justice, etc. The members would be 
nominated by the Government from names submitted by the major 
political parties, including those outside the Government, and from 
former anti-Fascist senators and deputies, and members of labour, 
cultural, and ex-service men’s associations. The Consulta would express 
its opinion on general problems and on measures submitted to it by the 
Government, and its opinion would be obligatory in the case of budget- 
ary questions and electoral laws. Plenary sessions would be public, 
but the commissions would sit in private, Ministers attending and join- 
ing in the discussions. 
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April 3.—The appointment of Signor Giuseppe Saragat, a Socialist 
and former Minister, as Ambassador to France was announced. 


JAPAN. March 28.—The News Agency reported that the Govern- 
ment had protested to the U.S. Government against the bombing of 
Japanese cities as ‘violations of the principles of humanity and the rules 
of international law”’. 


March 30.—It was announced that the Imperial Rule Assistance 
Association had been formally dissolved, and a new party, Dai Nippon 
Seijikai (the Political Association of Great Japan) inaugurated. A 
manifesto issued by the New Party said that Japan was already a battle- 
ground, with the enemy’s invasion increasing in intensity. The Party 
aimed at “forming a strong organization from all circles, and, by dis- 
carding all past encumbrances, at co-operating in overcoming the 
national crisis through complete unity, thereby performing the duty of 
ensuring the defence and security of our country”. General Minami, 
former Ambassador to Manchuria and Governor-General of Korea, 
was president of the Party. 

April 5.—The news agency announced the resignation of the 
Cabinet, ‘“‘to open the way for a far more powerful administration’. 
Later a conference of senior statesmen decided to recommend Baron 
Admiral Suzuki, president of the Privy Council, as successor to Gen. 
Koiso. The recommendation was accepted by the Emperor, who com- 
manded Suzuki to form a Cabinet. 

Russian denunciation of the neutrality pact of April, 1941. (see 
U.S.S.R.) 

Chilian declaration of war. (see Chile.) 


April 6.—The news agency quoted the Foreign Office as saying that 
the Government intended to continue its efforts to maintain neutrality 
with the Soviet Union, although relations between the two countries 
might see a swift change. 

April 7.—Suzuki formed a Government, taking the portfolios of 
Foreign Affairs and Greater East Asia himself. Gen. Anami was War 
Minister, Adm. Yonai the Navy, and Gen. Kiabe, Home Affairs. The 
Premier stated that the war had come to its most crucial stage and 
warranted “not the least bit of optimism in our nation’s. survival”. 

April 8.—Tokyo radio announced that the former Foreign Minister, 
Togo, had taken over the portfolios of Foreign Minister and Minister 
for Greater East Asia from Admiral Suzuki, and that Gen. Minami, 
president of the Imperial Japanese Political Association, had been 
appointed Minister without Portfolio. 


NEW ZEALAND. March 28.—The Premier in Washington. (see 
U.S.A.) 
March 31.—The Premier in London. (see Great Britain.) 
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THE NETHERLANDS. March 27.—It was learnt that 400 Dutch- 
men had been executed as a reprisal for the attempted assassination by 
patriots of Hans Rauter, chief of the German police and Gestapo in 
occupied Holland. 

April 8.—The Prime Minister appointed Professor J. E. de Quay 
and Mr. T. P. Tromp as Ministers of War and Public Works respec- 
tively. 


MEXICO. ‘April 4.—The Argentine representative in Mexico City 
signed the Final Act of the Inter-American Conference. 


POLAND. March 27.—The press published the text of a declaration 
addressed by the Lublin Provisional Government to the four Govern- 
ments sponsoring the San Francisco Conference, expressing the hope 
that its representatives would be invited to participate. It declared that 
the non-conclusion of the Moscow Commission’s deliberations on the 
broadening of the Provisional Government should not constitute an 
impediment to such participation. 

March 31.—Lublin radio announced the issue of a decree by the 
Provisional Government incorporating Danzig in Polish territory. 

A declaration, signed by 14 members of the recently dissolved 
National Council in London and published in Futro Polski, said that 
the Government did not allow the Council to express its opinions. The 
knowledge that half the members of the Council did not identify them- 
selves with a policy antagonistic to that pursued by the Sikorski and 
Mikolajezyk Governments would have been an important factor in the 
political attitude of the Polish community both at home and abroad. 
Since Poland’s liberation the centre of gravity had shifted to the home- 
land, and the main task of the political parties was to do everything to 
ensure the formation in Poland of a really representative and demo- 
cratic Government, drawn from the main political parties and capable 
of being recognized by the three main Powers. The formation of such 
a Government was essential for establishing the country’s northern and 
western frontiers and for the carrying out of free elections. The guaran- 
tee to all parties taking part in the new Government’s formation of 
free expression of opinion and of personal security for their members 
and followers was the indispensable condition for the realization of the 
Crimea Agreement. The new Government should ensure the sincere 
and effective collaboration of the whole Polish nation with the Red 
Army. A free, independent, and sovereign Poland could only become 
a reality through the active collaboration of the democratic parties, in 
full harmony with the three great Powers in the work of rebuilding the 
country. 

April 6.—The Government in London issued a statement reporting 
that at the end of February the Deputy Prime Minister and Govern- 
ment delegate in Poland, together with the last commander of the 
Home Army received an invitation from Col. Pimenov, of the Soviet 
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Political Police, to take part in a conference with Gen. Ivanov, repre- 
sentative of the High Command of the rst White Ruthenian front. On 
March 1o they received a written invitation from Col. Pimenov, on 
behalf of Gen. Ivanov, asking them to come to a necessary and excep- 
tionally important meeting to discuss the coming into the open of the 
Polish political parties which had not so far revealed themselves, “in 
order to include them in the general current of democratic powers in 
independent Poland”. A safe conduct was guaranteed. On March 20 
Col. Pimenov announced that the Soviet authorities agreed to allow 
12 Polish political leaders to fly to London to confer with’ the Govern- 
ment. On March 27 the Deputy Premier, the Chairman of the Council 
of National Unity, and the last commander of the Home Army saw 
Gen. Ivanov. So far, they had not returned from their visit, and had 
sent no messages to their families or anybody else. On March 28 
3 Cabinet Ministers then in Poland, 8 members of political parties, 
and an interpreter saw Gen. Ivanov, but had not been heard of since. 


PORTUGAL. March 28.—The British Foreign Under-Secretary 
arrived in Lisbon and saw Dr. Salazar and. the Minister of Education. 


RUMANIA. March 28.—M. Vaida-Voevod, Premier in 1933 and 
former leader of the National Peasant Party, was arrested in Transyl- 
vania. 


SOUTH AFRICA. April 3.—Gen. Smuts in London. (see Great 
Britain.) 


SPAIN. April 2.—It was learnt that the Duke of Alba, Ambassador 
in London, had resigned. 

Addressing the Madrid Corporation, Gen. Franco declared that since 
the time of Philip II foreigners had always gone out of their way to 
revile Spain when her spirit was strongest and most in keeping with 
the national character. When ‘‘more than 2,000 men of the Inter- 
national Brigade were entering Catalonia daily” protests abroad were 
directed against the presence of “‘a few hundred Irish Catholics and 
several thousand others who joined the crusade in token of their 
sympathy with the Spanish cause’’. To-day, he said, “‘mock trials and 
mass executions disturb the conscience of the world less than what is 
falsely alleged to be happening in Spain’’. 


SWEDEN. April 1.—A German steamer landed 51 refugees on the 
island of Oeland. 

April 5.—The British Legation denied rumours that Schnurre, 
the German economic expert, had made contact with British officials. 
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April 9.—The Cabinet decided that German civilian refugees should 
be sent back to Germany and military refugees interned. The Minister 
of Justice said: ““We must take measures to protect Sweden from an 
invasion of undesirable refugees during the final stage of the war.” 


SWITZERLAND. April 5.—It was authoritatively denied in Berne 
that the Government had promised asylum to Mussolini. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. March 28.—Invitation to the San 
Francisco Conference. (see U.S.A.) 

April 5.—Paris report of the Syrian Government’s resignation. (see 
France.) 

April 8.—A new Syrian Government was formed, with M. Fazer el 
Khoury as Prime Minister; Jamil Mardam Bey, Foreign Minister; M. 
Said Ghazi, Minister of Justice; M. Naim Antaki, Minister of Finance 
and Food; and M. Sabri Arsali, Minister of the Interior. 


TURKEY. March 29.—An Istanbul court-martial passed varying 
sentences of imprisonment on the ringleaders and other members of 
the Pan-Turanian and “racist’’ secret society discovered in Ankara in 
May, 1944. The indictment stated that the ringleaders had been in 
contact with the Germans, and had attempted to create in Turkey a 
movement in favour of the country’s entry into the war on Germany’s 
side against Russia. 

April 4.—The Ambassador in Moscow arrived in Ankara for con- 
sultations. 

April 8.—A Note to Moscow in reply to the Soviet denunciation of 
the Turco-Russian Treaty stated a desire to maintain and consolidate 
friendly relations between the two countries, and expressed the Govern- 
ment’s readiness to examine with attention and goodwill any proposals 
suggested by the Soviet Government for the conclusion of a new and 
improved treaty more adapted to the existing interests of the two 
countries, 


U.S.A. March 28.—The Australian Deputy Premier and the Minister 
of External Affairs arrived in Washington. Mr. Forde told the press 
that the friendship between Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt 
symbolized the close relationship between the citizens of Britain and 
of the U.S.A. He deprecated any suggestion that the forthcoming 
meeting in London was designed to create a Commonwealth bloc for 
the San Francisco Conference. Dr. Evatt said that regionalism was 
vital for the south-west Pacific. He did not visualize a British region 
there, and would welcome the inclusion of the Netherlands and France. 
Power should not be withheld from the world organization to take an 
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improperly administered territory from a Mandatory Power; but such 
maladministration would have to be conclusively proved by a world 
court. The whole conception of trusteeship envisaged freedom for 
territories where the people had demonstrated their ability to govern. 
Mr. Evatt warmly supported the veto power in the Security Council. 
A condition of success for the organization was that the three Great 
Powers should agree, which was another way of saying that the Big 
Three should concur before force was used against an aggressor. 

The New Zealand Premier arrived in Washington. 

The State Department announced that, at the suggestion of France, 
Syria and the Lebanon had been invited to the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

A statement issued by the State Department and the British Embassy 
said that the two countries were reviewing the entire food supply and 
requirement problems in the light of an increasingly critical situation. 
In recent months the world food supply position had become more 
critical, owing to the increased requirements of the Anglo-Amercan 
armies, the fighting allies, and the liberated areas. * 

March 29.—President Roosevelt received the British Ministers of 
Food and Production. 

The White House announced that at Yalta the Soviet representatives 
indicated a desire to raise at the San Francisco Conference the question 
of representation for the Ukrainian and White Russian Soviet Republics 
in the United Nations’ Assembly, and asked the U.S. and British 
representatives to support this proposal. They had agreed to do so, 
but the U.S. representatives stated that if the Soviet Union was allowed 
three votes in the Assembly the United States would ask for the same. 
The British and Soviet representatives raised no objection to this. The 
ultimate decision would be made at San Francisco. 

March 30.—The State Department announced that, according to 
information collected by the allied Governments, the Nazi régime had 
developed plans for the perpetuation of Nazi doctrines after the war. 
Some had already been put into operation, while others were ready to 
be launched as soon as hostilities ended. The following were amongst 
these plans. (1) Nazi Party members, industrialists, and military repre- 
sentatives were already developing post-war commercial plans, endea- 
vouring to renew and cement friendships in foreign commercial circles, 
and planning renewals of pre-war cartel agreements. (2) Attempts would 
be made after the war by “dummies”’ to take legal proceedings in an 
endeavour to recover industrial plants and other properties seized by 
the allied Governments. If legal efforts failed, attempts at buying them 
back would be made. (3) German patent registrations in foreign coun- 
tries had reached a new record in 1944. (4) The prohibition against the 
export of capital had been withdrawn, and capital from Germany to 
foreign countries had gone in a steady flow. (5) The infiltration of 
German technicians, cultural experts, and under-cover agents into 
allied countries was predicted, accompanied by the use of propaganda 
designed to ensure the earliest possible removal of allied control. 

March 31.—Arrival of Mr. Flynn in Paris. (see France.) 
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An official of the State Department announced the Government’s 
rejection of the Soviet Government’s suggestion that the Lublin Pro- 
visional Government should be represented at San Francisco. 

Arrival of Mr. Rosenman in Brussels. (see Belgium.) 

April 2.—Gen. Hurley, Ambassador in Chungking, told the press 
that the U.S. would not deliver arms to the Chinese Communists, who 
were simply an armed political party. The Government held that the 
furnishing of arms to such an organization was tantamount to the 
recognition of another belligerent, and the U.S. recognized and sup- 
ported the National Government of China. The U.S. objective in 
China was to unify the armed forces for the war against Japan. 

The resignation of Mr. James Burnes as Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion was announced. The President appointed Mr. Fred Vinson, 
Federal Loan Administrator, as his successor. 

April 3.—The Senate rejected a compromise Man-power Bill by 
49 votes to 26. 

The Secretary of State told the press that his Government supported 
the Soviet proposal that the Ukrainian and White Russian Republics 
should be initial members of the international organization, out of 
respect for the heroic part played by the two Republics in the war. 
The President had decided that the Government would not press for 
additional votes in the general assembly for the U.S.A. Mr. Stettinius 
added that it appeared desirable that the Governments represented at 
Yalta should, in consultation with China and France, endeavour to 
formulate proposals for a trusteeship structure as part of the general 
world organization for submission at San Francisco. It should be de- 
signed so that territories mandated after the last war, such territories 
taken from the enemy in this war as might be agreed upon later, and 
also such other territories as might voluntarily be placed under trustee- 
ship, could be placed under its jurisdiction. 

April 4.—The British Minister of Production arrived Washington 
from Ottawa. , 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee approved the extension 
for a year of the Lend-Lease Act, including the amendment specifying 
that lend-lease material was for “‘military use only”. 

Gen. Hurley in London. (see Great Britain.) 

The Secretary of State, addressing the Council of Foreign Relations in 
Washington, said that the Government were taking active steps to solve 
the “temporary difficulties of a political nature” that had arisen in 
connection with the San Francisco Conference. He had full confidence 
that they, and others like them, would be.solved, since the United 
Nations had repeatedly overcome other difficulties and dangers far 
more serious during the past three years. “The extent of our agreement 
is far wider and more fundamental than the extent of our differences’’, 
he added. 

April 5.—The White House published a letter from Gen. Eisenhower 
to the President stating that V-Day would only come about by an 
Allied proclamation rather than by any definite or decisive collapse or 
surrender of German resistance. Eventually all areas in which frag- 
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ments of the German Army, particularly paratroops, Panzer, and S.S. 
elements, might be found would have to be taken by force. This would 
lead to a kind of guerrilla warfare, requiring a very large number of 
troops for its suppression. If the German Government or any group 
possessing political control made a national surrender, all armed bodies 
in the field would, in his opinion, occupy the status of “brigands or 
pirates”. If captured in these conditions they would not be entitled to 
the protection afforded by the laws of war, and, except for extreme 
fanatics, they would largely surrender. ‘But so long as the Hitler gang 
retains a semblance of. political power’’, he said, “I believe the effort 
will be to continue resistance not only throughout Germany but in all 
of the outlying areas, including the Western port areas of France and 
Denmark and Norway.” 

Admiral King, speaking in New York, said that the U.S. should 
maintain a strong Navy after the war, constantly modernized and 
improved to keep ahead of possible aggressors, and that she should not 
give up dearly won island bases in the Pacific “paid for by the sacrifice 
of American blood”’. 

The State Department, announcing Russia’s intention to denounce 
the pact with Japan, stated that the Government welcomed this 
development. 

April 6.—The Secretary of State told the press that the “big Four” 
were not necessarily advocating the acceptance of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals as they stood. It was open to any or all of them to sponsor 
whatever amendments they wished. San Francisco would be a United 
Nations conference, and the Dumbarton Oaks proposals would be 
placed before them as a basis for discussion. 

April 9.—The Secretary of State told the press that 20 American 
Republics had decided to resume diplomatic relations with Argentina. 

A conference of jurists from 30 of the United Nations opened in 
Washington to prepare the legal structure of the new Court of Inter- 
national Justice for presentation to the San Francisco Conference. 


U.S.S.R. March 27.—The News Agency stated that the Hungarian 
Government had revoked all anti-Semitic laws passed by former 
Governments, had proclaimed the full equality of all citizens, and had 
ordered the immediate release of persons sentenced or on trial under 
these laws. 

March 29.—White House announcement on Soviet representation 
at Yalta. (see U.S.A.) 

March 31.—President Benes left Moscow for Kosice, Slovakia. 
Moscow radio, announcing that the Government supported the plea of 
the Lublin Provisional Government for permission to participate in the 
San Francisco Conference, said that Poland’s absence would be an 
“unfair and an absolutely unjustified insult to the Polish people”. The 
Soviet Government had told the British, U.S., and Chinese Govern- 
ments that the absence of Polish delegates could not be explained by 
the lack of diplomatic relations between Warsaw on the one hand and 
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London and Washington on the other. Russia had no diplomatic 
relations with such countries as India, Haiti, Liberia, and Paraguay, 
but had agreed that they should be represented. The Soviet Govern- 
ment had offered to discuss the matter with the Allies, and expected 
an early answer from Britain and the U.S.A. 

April 2.—The news agency issued an “authorized statement”’ saying 
that at the Crimea Conference the Soviet representatives raised the 
question of the participation of the Ukrainian and White Russian 
Republics as founder members in the proposed world security organiza- 
tion, on the ground that their populations, political significance, and 
contributions to the defeat of Germany exceeded in importance those 
of some of the States who by common agreement had been placed 
among the founder members. 

Mrs. Churchill arrived in Moscow, as the guest of the Russian Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Society. 

Establishment of diplomatic relations with Brazil. (see Brazil.) 

April 4.—Moscow radio confirmed that the Red Army had captured 
Greiser, former President of the Danzig Senate. 


the Japanese Ambassador, and informed him that since the conclusion 
of the Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact on April 13, 1941 the situation 
had radically changed. Germany had attacked the U.S.S.R., and Japan, 
Germany’s ally, had been lending her assistance. Furthermore, Japan 
was waging war against Britain and the U.S.A., allies of the Soviet 
Union. In such circumstances the Pact had lost its meaning, and its 
continuation became impossible. Therefore, in accordance with para- 
graph 3, providing for the right of denunciation one year before the 
expiration of the five-year period, the Soviet Government declared its 
intention to denounce the Pact. 

It was officially stated in Moscow that a State Commission inquiry 
into atrocities in Latvia had established that 327,000 Russian war 
prisoners had died there, and that 250,000 Latvian civilians had been 
murdered and 175,000 deported. It accused 82 Germans, including 
Gens. Model and Schoener, of responsibility for the massacres. 

Marshal Tito and Dr. Subasitch arrived in Moscow. 

April 8.—Moscow radio broadcast a Government declaration stating 
that the Austrian population was resisting evacuation by the Germans, 
and was remaining to welcome the Red Army as liberators. The 
Government had no designs on any part of Austrian territory, and did 
not seek to change the social order. It stood firmly by the Moscow 
declaration on Austria’s independence, and would put it into effect, 
as well as co-operating in the liquidation of the régime brought about 
by the invaders and in the re-establishment of democratic order and 
institutions. 


VATICAN CITY. April 3.—The Osservatore Romano, declaring that 
the Germans were plunging themselves into an abyss of suffering which 
would destroy all their recuperative powers, made the appeal: “In God’s 
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name, end this bloodshed”. However, the paper added, apart from 
German military capacity and the vast territories still in Germany’s 
hands, some authority must seek for an armistice. The Government 
and the General Séaff were not in the position to treat for terms, and 
did not intend to surrender unconditionally. The Germans justified 
their continuation of the struggle on the grounds of honour. “Judged 
by any standard, logical, political, Christian, or human, such a concep- 
tion of honour is an absurdity”, the paper concluded. 


YUGOSLAVIA. March 30.—The radio announced that the Cabinet 
had decided to recognize the Lublin Provisional Government, and to 
establish diplomatic relations with it. 

April 5.—Marshal Tito and Dr. Subasitch in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 
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